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Sowing Alsike Clover.—A _ corres- 
pondent asks for information on 
this subject. When planted alonesow 
in the spring from 3 to 4 pounds to the 
acre. When mixed with white or 
red clover, sow about 2 lbs. to the 
acre. Timothy or red clover will do 
no harm, as they may be cut early 
enough, so that the Alsike will be the 
only plant ripe enough to furnish 
seed. Moist land is best for it. It 
should not be sown with grain. Some 
advocate its being *sown in drills, in 
order to keep the weeds down. 


Mr. Baldridge, who has had consid- 
erable experience with Alsike as a 
honey plant, says : 

Itis much the better way to mix 
Alsike with timothy, or the common 


red clover, or both. When thus mixed 
they are a help to each other. The 


6o2 | Alsike beinga native of a cold climate, 


does not winter-kill, and besides, it 
acts as a mulchin winter and spring 
to the common red, and keeps the lat- 
ter from being destroyed by the heav- 
ing-out process. As the red clover 
shades the roots of the Alsike, which 
grow close to the surface, it protects 
the latter from the effects of drouth. 
The timothy and red clover being 
both upright growers, lift and kee 
up the Alsike from the ground, whic 
The stem of the 


branches in an ery position, an 
hence is more inclined to lodge than 
the common red. : 

For the reasons given, the combina- 
tion of the three named plants is very 
important, and will prove successful 
wherever tried. 


t= The Vice President for Conn., 





600 | Mr. J effrey, reports 80,000 colonies of 
és9 | bees in that State, and then adds that 
9 | 95 per cent. of them are in box hives! 


Talk about progressive bee-keepers ! 





Preparing Bees for Winter.—Quite 
anumber of queries have been pro- 
pounded, besides those answered in 


.'| this issue of the BEE JOURNAL, on 


this very important subject. In order 
to answer them all, without repeating, 
we shall, in the next issue, give some 
very full instructions on the subject, 
including Mr. D. A. Jones’ plan for 
preparing bees for winter by five dif- 
ferent methods. He says: 


I have tried all the different meth- 
ods ; spent thousands of dollars in ex- 
Ss and have no_ hesitation 
in saying I have had a larger and 
more varied experience than any other 
bee-keeper. have succeeded for 
years in wintering by the system 
which I have adopted, and hundreds 
of others have been successful who 
have carefully followed the same in- 
structions and directions. 





@@ On page 676, tenth line from the 
top of the last column, for 400 pounds 
to the colony, read 100 pounds. Here, 
at least, one figure makes a vast differ- 
ence. Thanks to Mr. Scudder for call- 
ing our attention to it. 





The Langstroth Fand.—The money 
raised at Cincinnati,O.,and forwarded 
to Mr. Langstroth, was as follows, as 
far as we can determine : 


E. Parmly, 19 W. 38th St., N. Y., 
$50; D. A. Jones. Beeton, Ont., Can., 
$20.00 ($10.00 cash anda queen that 
afterwards sold for $10); A. J. Cook, 
Lansing, Mich., and A. I. Root, Me- 
dina, Ohio, $10 each ; Dr. C. C. Miller, 
Marengo, Ill., $5.00; Dr. Blanton, 
Greenville, Miss., $2.00. The follow- 
ing persons contributed $1.00 each ; 
E. B. Vincent, Sunman, Ind.; J. M. 
Hyne, Stewartsville,Ind.; Christopher 
Grimm, Jefferson, Wis.; B. Price, 
Iowa ag Iowa; Rev. z. Johnson, 
Walton, Ky.; H. B. Harrington, Med- 
ina, O.; four “friends,” each; Her- 
rick; E. Peleman; E.G. Lewis, Ben 
Mullen, T. B. Hunt, and a friend, 50 
cents each. Two “friends,” 25 cents 
each. Total, $112.50. We havegiven 
full addresses where they were given 
to us.—Gleanings. 
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The Purity of Honey. 


Mr. J.O. Todd, Richmond, Iowa, 
writes us as follows : 

I wish you would inform us, through 
the BEE JOURNAL, what constitutes 

ure honey. I have a large crop of 
foney this year, and some of the in- 
credulous have said it must be adul- 
terated. I know it is not; and when 
I have good authority as to the ingre- 
dients of pure honey, I wish to have 
mine analyzed and prove to the unbe- 
lievers that a large crop of honey is 
but the honest reward of the modern 
system of bee-keeping. 


Honey is a substance so well known 
that it would seem almost a waste of 
space to describe it ; and yet there are 
many things about its composition 
that are so varied by locality and the 
bloom from which it is obtained, 
which are generally unknown, that it 
may be well to answer the above ques- 
tion rather in detail. 

Honey is solely a vegetable product, 
not made, but gathered from the nec- 
tar of flowers, where it is secreted in 
fine weather according to the rules of 
Nature’s laboratory. Each flower 
yields honey of its own peculiar flavor, 
which, if not gathered, is soon evap- 
orated and lost. 

Honey, fresh from the comb, is clear, 
translucent, slightly amber-colored, 
and viscous, becoming granular in 
time, with whitish, transparent crys- 
tals. In taste and smell, it is sweet, 
agreeable and aromatic. It should 
not irritate the throat when eaten, 
and its peculiar flavor should be so 
decided, that it can be readily de- 
tected when mixed with other articles 
of diet. 

Honey derived from the blossoms of 
cruciferous plants, granulates or crys- 
tallizes speedily—often, indeed, while 
yet in the comb, before removal 
from the hive ; while that from labiate 
plants, and from fruit trees in general, 
maintains its original condition un- 
changed for several months, after be- 
ing extracted from the comb. Honey 
produced ,in northern climates like- 
wise crystallizes sooner than that from 
southern countries. 


‘*Under the microscope,” says the 
Druggists’ Advertiser, ‘‘ the solid part 
of honey is seen to consist of myriads 
of regularly-formed crystals; these 
crystals are for the most part exceed- 
ingly thin and transparent, and very 
brittle, so that many of them are 
broken and imperfect ; but when en- 
tire, they consist of six-sided prisms, 
apparently identical in form with 
those of cane sugar. It is probable, 





however, that these represent the 
crystals of dextrose, as they occur in 
honeys from which cane sugar is 
nearly or wholly absent. Intermingled 
with the crystals may also be seen 
pollen granules of different forms, 
sizes and structure, often in such per- 
fect condition that they may be re- 
ferred to the particular plant from 
which the juices have been gath- 
ered.” 


The Rev. L. L. Langstroth remarks 
that “honey and sugar contain, by 
weight, about eight pounds of oxygen 
to one of carbon and hydrogen.” 


The chemical properties of honey 
are as varied as the sources from 
which it is obtained: and therefore it 
would be difficult to give any univer- 
sal rule to prove the query propounded 
by our correspondent, viz.: ‘‘ What 
constitutes pure honey ? ” 


Prof. Kedzie, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, has written an article 
on this subject which we will append, 
as it is very pertinent to the subject. 
It is as follows: 


Honey is one of the oldest things 
under the sun. At one time it was 
robably the only form of sugar 
own, and to-day is one of our most 
delicious articles of food. Does it not 
seem a then, that in this scien- 
tific age so little is known of its real 
composition or the changes it under- 
goes? Honey is composed of grape 
and sugar cane, together with water, 
acid and waxy matters. If honey be 
burned completely, a grayist’ colored 
ash remains, which amounts to about 
fifteen per cent. of the original honey. 
In this ash I succeeded in obtaining 
reactions for silica, lime and iron. 
There is also a small quantity of pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid in honey. To 
estimate the quantity of these present 
I took two portions of “cap” honey 
free from pollen and wax, and burne 
them to a coal-like mass. In one I 
extracted the potash with muriatic 
acid, and in the other, phosphoric acid 
with nitric acid, and estimated them 
in the usual manner. 

The em | are the amounts ob- 
tained: Potash .06 per cent.; phos- 
phoric acid .08 per cent. These sub- 
stances would naturally be present in 
honey, as they are found in soils, and 
circulate in the juices of plants. 
There are many things connected with 
honey about which, at the present 
time, but little is known. The follow- 
ing are a few: 

1. Has honey a definite composi- 
tion? Is thereany difference between 
the relative amount of sugar in hone 
made from buckwheat, basswood, 
clover, goldenrod, brown sugar, etc. 
or between the relative amounts of 
cane and grape sugar? Probably this 
question can be answered only by 
comparing the analysis of different 
kinds of honey. 

2. Does the bee add anything to 
nectar in changing itinto honey? On 





this point there is wide difference of 
opinion. But I know of no experi- 
ments having been tried to settle the 
matter. Perfectly pure honey, that 
has been dried ye pect contains 
about one per cent. of nitrogen. Does 
the bee supply this nitrogenous mat- 
ter? To decide this I gathered some 
nectar from flowers in the Agricul- 
tural College green-house (from the 
azalia, rhododendron, and fuchsia 
but naan from the last), and 
carefully tested it for nitrogen. The 
result of my experiments is that nec- 
tar does contain traces of nitrogen. 
Therefore, the fact that honey con- 
tains ——— does not prove that it 
was furnished by the bee. May not 


this question be decided by feedin 
bees upon pure white sugar, whieh 
contains no nitrogen, and afterward 
examine the honey to see if any nitro- 
one matter has been added to it? 


3. After honey has staid for a cer- 
tain length of time, a part of the grape 
sugar crystallizes out, and granulation 
or candying is the result. The cause 
of this change is not known. May not 
the conditions under which granula- 
tion occurs be obtained by a series of 
experiments, by keeping honey at dif- 
ferent temperatures, etc.? Answers 
to these questions may not advance 
the market a particle, but we shall 
enjoy the satisfaction of knowing the 
truth of the whole matter. 





@@ In the BEE JOURNAL, page 662, 
at the bottom of the second column, 
Mr. J. M. Hicks was made to say he 
“had averaged 500 lbs. of honey per 
colony, from alsike clover,” in the re- 
port of the National Convention. It 
should have read that ‘‘ Mr. Hicks said 
that alsike clover, in a good season, 
would yield 500 lbs. of honey per acre.” 
In writing us of this error, Mr. Hicks 
adds: “I obtained 718 Ibs. of ex- 
tracted honey from one colony of 
Holy Land bees.” So that he has 
even surpassed the amount, in one in- 
stance at least, stated in the paragraph 
on page 662. Mr. Hicks adds: ‘ Bees 
have done splendidly here during the 
latter part of August and all of Sep- 
tember.”’ 


Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is 4 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 








€@ We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text-Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, $2.50. The 
Monthly Bez JouRNAL and eithes of 
the above for one dollar less. 
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Crop Report in Los Angeles Co., Cal. 





We see that Mr. W. W. Bliss, in the 
California Apiculturist, for October, 
speaking of the report sent to the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety, as published on page 693 of this 
issue, SAYS : 


ladvertised through the Apiculturist 
for the names and addresses of all 
who kept bees in Los Angeles county. 
From that advertisement I received 
not one name from any one who is 
now keeping bees. 

Mr. Gallup, of Santa Ana, was the 
only one who seemed to take any in- 
terest in the matter. He sent me the 
names, addresses, and number of colo- 
nies of 36 bee-keepers. 

These, with the names I had, com- 
prised a list of 65, to whom I sent 
blanks to be filled out and returned, 
and up to date I have received but 18. 

Since the report was sent, I have 
received the following: 614 colonies 
of bees, 8,000 lbs. of comb honey, and 
64,000 Ibs. of extracted honey. 

Mr. Gallup’s report and the one 
above included, makes 4,864 colonies 
of bees in the county, that I could get 
“ account of. 

_ Now, I for one am ashamed to send 
in such a report as this, but it is the 
best that I could do. Some of the bee- 
keepers were very careless in filling 
out the blanks after they were sent to 
them. Some did not state whether 
the bees were Italian, hybrid, or 
black, and in those cases I put them 
down as the latter. Others sent re- 
oe of those out of the county, etc. 
Kind friends, do not think I am say- 
ing this to find fault, only to show 
vee your mistakes, that you may do 
tter next time. 

Iwish to make a suggestion, i.e. 
that every bee-keeper keep a correc 
record of everything taken from their 
gen apiaries, that brings in the 
cash, and let us see if we cannot pre- 
sent a better report for the year 1883. 


Some will remember that last year 
we called for crop reports for the 
whole country and obtained statistics 
of only 520 colonies for California. 
Thereupon, a writer.in the ‘‘Semi- 
Tropic California” roundly abused us 
for such a report, when the assessor 
of Los Angeles county alone had found 
some 17,000 colonies there. Time 
cures everything; the above from the 
“California Apiculturist ’ completely 
vindicates our report of last year. If 
the bee-keepers there do not take the 
trouble to report, they cannot expect 
to be correctly represented. Mr. 
Bliss gives some good advice to them, 
which we hope will be heeded. 

Mr. Wm. Muth-Rasmussen, of In- 
dependence, Cal., also writes as fol- 
lows, in that paper : 

I have through the “ Apiculturist,” 
a8 well as by private correspondence, 


Solicited reports for the National Con- 
vention, from the bee-keepers of this 














State, and particularly from the sec- 
retaries of the various county associa- 
tions, and have supplied many with 
blank forms to be filled out, and re- 
turned to me by the 15th of this 
month. After waiting for seven days 
over the appointed time, I closed my 
report, in order that it may reach the 
President in time for the Convention. 

I have but a poor showing to make 
for this State. any, to whom I sent 
blanks, have not responded, and others 
were unable to obtain statistics. As 
I could not answer each one individu- 
ally, allow me — to thank those 
who have sent me their reports. To 
them, who have not responded, I can 
only — they stand in their own 
light. e all know, that it has been 
a poor honey season, but that is no 
reason why not at least the number of 
colonies of bees should be given, from 
which an estimate might be formed 
of the extent of the industry, and the 
amount of honey and wax the State 
is capable of producing in an ordinary 
good season. 








honey statistics of the State, we trust 
will be afforded greater facilities and 
amore general interest taken in the 
work when more reliable information 
will be obtained. 





@@ We have received Mr. D. A. 
Jones’ new Circular and Price List of 
Bees and Apiarian Supplies. In this 
pamphlet of 24 pages may be found 
Mr. Jones’ ideas upon Wintering Bees 
in Bee Houses, cellars, clamps, chaff 
and in dry goods boxes, packed. Itis 
beautifully illustrated, and makes a 
handsome appearance. Mr. Jones is 
one of the most extensive bee-keepers 
in America, and has had much expe- 
rience with bees. 


I am disappointed at the lack of | Ae 


interest showg in this matter. Cali- 
fornia ought to stand as the banner- 
State for bee-culture, even if it has it 
occasional failures,and I doubt not 
that her number of bee-keepers and 
colonies of bees would far eclipse any 
other State in the Union if the bee- 
men would take pride enough in their 
vocation to make a report of what 
they have, and what they can do, when 
Providence favors them. 


We need more light. We must kee 
up with the times, or else take a bac 
seat. No bee-keeper can afford to be 
without one or more bee papers, 
through which he is posted on the 
fluctuation in the price of his pro- 
ducts. Improved bee-culture, al- 
though of recent date, has already 
reached sucha pest that only he who 
keeps abreastof the jeaders can make 
a success of it. The old fogies, who 
are hanging on behind, will soon miss 
their hold and drop off, to be replaced 
with a more intelligent class. 


Thereupon the editor remarks as 
follows : 


The reportof Mr. Muth-Rasmussen, 
California’s Vice President of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Society, cer- 
tainly does California a great injus- 
tice. This is, however, no fault of 
Mr. M., as will be seen from his ex- 

lanation in another column. Mr. 

. discharged his duty faithfully. No- 
tices from him to some of the secre- 
taries of associations in other coun- 
ties, passed through our hands and 
were promptly forwarded. Owing to 
the failure of the season, but little in- 
terest has been taken by apiarists 
who do not leel like reporting blasted 
hopes. The amount is probably not 
more than about one-fourth as much 
as should have been reported. Itis 
hoped that apiarists will see the im- 

rtance of making a correct report 

ereafter, as it will enable the pro- 
ducers to determine the best time for 
marketing their honey and the price 
to be realized for the same, and buy- 
ers will know better what they can 
afford to pay. Those who have been 
actively engaged in collecting the 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





Seasonable Hints. — The American 
Agriculturist for November, contains 
the following : 


A subscriber asks if sugar can be 
ar to bees in winter. There is 
no other food so good for bees as pure 
sugar. The granulated form is best. 
All bee-keepers that have fed this 
sugar for winter stores are agreed that 
it is even superior to honey for bees. 
This is owing, doubtless, to its compo- 


sition, as it contains more cane sugar, 
and also to the absence of en, 
which is to be found in all honey. 


While pollen generally does no harm 
to bees in winter, it is not good in 
some cases and may be the cause of 
fatal ny oy Dissolve the of 
for feeding in an equal bulk of water, 
and heat until it boils, and when cold 
it is ready to feed. 

It will be remembered that many 
bees were lost during the winter of 
1880-81, from neglect. They were 
caught by the gm er | early sea- 
son. They need at least 30 pounds of 

ood food per hive, and they should 

crowded upon just enough frames 
to contain them, by using division 
boards. If the beesare to be packed, 
this should be done as early as Oct. 
ist, and if chaff hives are used, the 
acking above and at the ends of the 
ames should be added at the same 
time. Itis always best to have the 
fine chaff or sawdust in sacks. How- 
ever we winter, whether in chaff 
hives, or in the common hives with 
chaff packing, or in cellars, it will 
always pay to pack above and at the 
sides of the frames. The hives should 
be put into the cellar as early as No- 
vember Ist, before the severe weather 
sets in. The hivesshould be dry when 
set in, and, in the removal, disturb the 
bees as little as possible. When in 
the cellar, remove the tops of the 
hives, but not the chaff pillow. The 





entrance should be left open. 
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An East Indian climbing a Tree in search of Apis Dorsata. 


Some time ago we published an engraving, showing the home of Mr. 
Frank Benton, in the island of Cyprus, which he has since left to go to Suk- 
el-Gharb, Mount Lebanon, in Palestine, Asia. Now we present an engraving 
of a native East Indian (Cingalese) climbing a tree, in search of the “‘ giant 
bees,” found only in the island of Java—the Apis dorsata. Our readers will 


g(t NYY 
id ani" / hy 


remember the many articles published a year ago in the BEE JOURNAL, con- 
cerning Mr. Benton’s journeys in the far East in search of these giant bees, 
and of his sad failure to procure any of them. The engraving on this page 
is from a drawing which he sent to Mr. Root then, and explained in the last 
Juvenile Gleanings. 





Making Tin Cans Tight.—Mr. J. M. 
Brooks, Columbus, Indiana, writes to 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture on the above 
subject, and gives his experience as 
follows: 

Being a tinner by trade, I will give 
you the plan we used to test our fruit- 
cans with at the shop. Get a thick 
piece of harness leather, a little larger 
square than the mouth of your cans. 


ext place a lighted lamp or candle in | 


front of you, anda cup of alcohol at 
our left. Now witha bit of sponge 


h the alcohol, tl I andle ; | ane 0. : 
wn, Se arene oS you will like it, as being the quickest, 


drop it burningfinto the can, and place 





|or report, are faulty, 
quickly tested, and the leaks found, by 


water) over the mouth of the can, and 
hold it down toexcludeair. Theburn- 
ing alcohol destroys the air in the can, 
forming a strong vacuum. After two 
or three seconds (not longer), if in pull- 
ing off the leather it comes off with a 
crack, or report, the can is tight; 
while those from which the leather 
comes off easily, without resistance 
Such can be 


applying your mouth to the seams, and 
trying to suck air through them. I 


| think, after giving this plan a trial, 
e 


and ‘‘ kind o’ get the hang on’t, ’’ that 


the leather (previously softened with | neatest and cleanest. 





Best Size for a Colony in Winter,— 
The Country Gentleman gives the fol- 
lowing on this subject : 


Considerable controversy has taken 
place with regard to the best size for a 
colony when put into winter quarters. 
In my estimation, six Langstroth 
frames, well covered with bees, an- 
swer as well as eight or ten, particu- 
larly if in a chaff hive; they will be 
found as strong in the spring usually 
as the larger ones. I would myself 
prefer four or five frames crowded 
with bees, with a young laying queen, 
to twice as many with a two-year old 
queen—the results on the first of April 
next year would be much more satis- 
factory. On the final examination, 
before putting the bees away for win- 
ter, I prefer to take away, if necessary, 
some frames of their fall-gathered 
honey and pollen, and introduce into 
the middle of the hive two frames of 
empty worker comb; then feed the 
bees liberally pure sugar syrup (made 
of coffee A sugar and water), until 
those frames are filled and sealed 
over. 

The bees will come out cleaner, 
brighter and more healthy in spring 
on sugar syrup than on any fall honey 
they may gather. The frames removed 
should be kept in a warm, dry room 
until spring. and then be fed back to 
them for brood-rearing, after the bees 
are able to fly and void their feces. 
Pollen consumed in winter is now 
acknowledged to be the main cause of 
dysentery,and by removing the frames 
filled or partially filled with pollen, 
and substituting pure sugar syrup, the 
bees can live for months without any 
necessity of leaving their hives, and 
come out in spring clean, bright and 
healthy. 


The Northwestern Convention.—Mrs. 
L. Harrison, in the Prairie Farmer, 
remarks thuson the late bee-meeting 
in Chicago: 

The third annual reunion of the 
Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society, 
held in Chicago, Oct. 18 and 19th, has 
just closed. This society convenes 

early, during the last week of the 

nter-State Exposition, so that chea 
fares are obtainable on the roads lead- 
ing hither. At its initial meeting 
three years ago, it was a so but 
under the fostering care of Thomas G. 
Newman, Esq., it now spreads its 
wings over seven states of the great 
Northwest. Over one hundred able 
representatives from these states were 
in attendance at the recent meeting. 
It is to be regretted that there are not 
more farmers and _bee-keepers 1 
a small way, to partake of the rich 
repast thatis spread at these reunions. 

The whole ground of bee- 
culture was plowed, sub-soiled, har- 
rowed and afterwards brushed in with 
clippings of the hedge, by intelligent 
and practical apiarists during the ses- 
sions of the society. The delibera- 
tions of this society show that bee- 
keeping is no mean pursuit, and by 
its culture the Northwest may rival, if 
not surpass, the sunny South in the 
production of sweets. 
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Crop Reports for 1882. 


The following crop reports of both 
bees and honey, were sent to the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety, and read at its late meeting in 
Cincinnati, O. They were kindly sent 
to us by the Secretary, Mr. Root, and 
will appear simultaneously in the BEE 
JOURNAL and Gleanings in Bee Culture 
to-day. These reports are quite full 
and interesting and cover eight States. 
The first is from 


GEORGIA. 


From an extensive correspondence 
with all parts of the State, I place the 
honey ey the present season, at an 
average of about 26 lbs. to the ves 
In some sections it has been unusually 
fine, while in others no surplus has 
been taken. The greatest yield re- 
ported from a single colony was 350 
Ibs. extracted honey. 

The most of my correspondents re- 
ported the greatest yield when the at- 
mosphere was moderately dry, while 
afew reported the largest flow when 
the atmosphere was “decidedly 
humid.’”? Summing up these reports, 
we find that an atmosphere neither 
dry nor wet, but moderately cool and 
moist, is the most favorable for a flow 
of honey. 

Our honey is mostly of a dark amber 
color, though the flavor is good. This 
year the quality was above an average. 

Geographically considered, Georgia 
possesses a greater variety of climate 
and soil than any other State in the 
Union, and consequently a greater 
variety of forage. Cultivated forage 
plants, including clover and buck- 
wheat, grow wellin the northern parts 
of the State; while in most of the 
middle region and southern part, the 
honey sources are confined to the 
native flora of the forests and fields, 

The majority of bees are kept in the 
old box hive, or gum; but movable- 
frame hives are being rapidly intro- 
duced, as well as the improved races 
of bees. J. P. H. BRown. 

Augusta, Ga. 


IOWA. 


About a month ago I issued a call 
through some of the bee papers, ask- 
ing individual bee-keepers in the 
State to send me reports as to the 
status of our industry in their several 
sections. In response, I have re- 
ceived twenty reports from seventeen 
different counties—about one-sixth of 
the whole number of counties in the 
State. Of course, I cannot make an 
accurate report from such meager 
materials. 

In my own section of the State, the 
northeastern, bees went into winter 
quarters last fall in excellent condi- 
tion. The winter was short, open, 
and mild, and, as a general thing, the 
Ist of April found bees nearly all 
alive and in excellent condition, no 
matter by what mode wintered. From 
that time until the middle of summer, 
we find the worst kind of weather for 
bees, it being cold, windy, and cloudy 





nearly all the time, preventing bees 
from gathering much pollen or honey, 
or rearing much brood. As a conse- 
quence they were in poorer condition 
on the first of June than on the Ist of 
April, with quite a large number of 
colonies entirely dead, some reports 
estimate the loss anne these two 
months at 25 per cent. I donot think, 


however, that the loss over the entire 
State will average so large as that, 
although it was very serious. It would 
have been much larger but for a 
ane been very generally resorte 

) 


White clover was yearly two weeks 
later in commencing to bloom than 
ordinary, but yielded honey from the 
first: that is, whenever the weather 
allowed bees to gather it, which was 
but little more than one day in four, 
until the middle of July, when we had 
about twelve days of good weather, 
and as heavy a flow of honey from 
both white clover and basswood as I 
ever saw. Bad weather caused 
another interval of several days, fol- 
lowed by a heavy run for two weeks 
from buckwheat, and a light run the 
rest of the season. 

I judge that the season over the 
State at large has been very similar to 
what we have had in our section, ex- 
cept that the central and southern 
parts of the State had less bad 
weather to contend with, and con- 
sequently a steadier flow and much 
larger crop of honey; in fact, the 
largest crop gathered for years. Of 
course, it is impossible to estimate the 
average yield per colony over the 
State, but I am satisfied that those 
who practice improved bee-culture 
have obtainad not less than 75 lbs. per 
colony. The slow but steady yield of 
honey during the earlier part of the 
season causeda larger amount of brood- 
rearing than common, which resulted 
in excessive swarming. Nearly all 
the reports speak of this fact. 

The reports quite generally indicate 
an increasing interest in our modern 
methods of bee-keeping, also that 
bees are in excellent condition for 
winter. 

All things considered, the season of 
1882 has been a prosperous one to a 
large majority of bee-keepers in Iowa. 
Those in the northern part of the 
State have had a full average season, 
while those in the other parts have 
had a much more than average yield. 
As the flow of beer and whisky has 
this year lessened in our State, that of 
honey has largely increased. 

O. O. POPPLETON. 

Williamstown, Iowa. 


CALIFORNIA. 


I hereby send you my report for this 
State, as far as I have been able to 
make it out. 

In Los Angeles county 39 bee- 
keepers report 4,220 colonies, but say 
nothing about honey. 

In Ventura oot: 160 apiarists, 
with 7,500 colonies of bees, report 220,- 
000 lbs. of extracted honey, and 2,000 
lbs. of wax. 

In Kern county 8 apiaries, report 
400 colonies, but no honey. 

In Alameda county, 1,500 colonies 
are reported with a crop of 75,000 lbs. 





In Inyo county 46 bee-keepers, with 
865 colonies, report 23,450 lbs. of comb 
honey 6,000 lbs. of extracted, and 
2,750 lbs.’ of strained, and 100 lbs. of 
wax. 

In Napa county 6 bee-keepers re- 
ie 50 colonies of Italians, 50 hy- 

rids and 150 blacks; 100 lbs. of wax, 
and 350 lbs. of comb honey, 2,000 lbs. 
of extracted and 3,350 lbs. of strained. 

Owing to unfavorable atmospheric 
conditions in the spring, and in some 
localities to a total lack of rain during 
last winter, the flowers throughout the 
State have failed to yield an zeae 
amount of honey this year. In the 
southern counties, which is the princi- 
pal honey-producing — of the State, 
the season is regarded as nearly a 
complete failure, but few bee-keepers 
securing part of a crop. Mr. E. Gal- 
lup writes me that the amount of 
honey is all guesswork. Others pos- 
itively refuse to give any estimate of 
the honey crop. Owing to the failure, 
many bee-keepers are discouraged, 
and seem to take no interest in the 
matter; wherefore I find it difficult to 
make out any report, which will be 
at all satisfactory. Several bee-keep- 
ing counties have not yet been heard 
from. Some place the average of 
honey per colony at 25 lbs. others at 
40 lbs. It is impossible to form any 
correct idea of thetrue amount. But 
few He the quantity of wax produced; 
it will probably all be made into foun- 
dation. Much of the honey reported 
as ‘‘comb ” is produced in large boxes 
or even whole upper stories, without 
any idea or means of placing it on the 
market in a salable shape. Foul 
brood is reported very prevalent in 
some parts of the State, but I have no 
statistics in that regard. In this, 
Inyo county, there is no trace of it, as 
far as I have been able to ascertain. 

° W. MuTH-RASMUSSEN. 

Independence, Cal. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The fall forage for 1881 was not 
quite up to that of 1880. A great 
many colonies went into winter-quar- 
ters with light stores, ey strong 
in bees. The latter part of Septem- 
ber was very pleasant. The month of 
October, bees flew about half the time. 
During November, bees were very 

uiet, unless in sheltered places, until 
the 29th and 30th, when they flew 
almost as in summer, to be again shut 
in until December 20. Those in 
sheltered localities flew enough to 
keep them healthy, when there was 
another general shut-in until March 
2d, when there was a general fly, and 
again on the 5th, but not so strong. 
On the 23d there was a good flying- 
out, and no more generally good 
weather till the last week in May, 
though in extra sheltered places bees 
came out a little. 

Apple bloom was only patchy, and 
more the exception than the rule. 
Raspberries were fair, and worked on 
considerably. 

In the northwest part of the State I 
found a variety of willow that is new 
to me (the spikes are a canary yellow 
about 2 inches long, sometimes onger} 
that holds its bloom from two to three 
weeks. The wood is very brittle. 
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The flowers possess only stamens ; the 
cup of the flower contains a drop of 
honey, as large as a medium-size pin- 
head, light amber color the consistenc 
of basswood, and of good flavor. | 
consider it as good as goldenrod, if 
not better. The bees work steadily 
on it, and are very good natured, even 
hybrids being quite docile. One good 
colony of bees having 7 combs were 

iven three more — combs, and 

ey filled and capped them in one 
week. The same colony boxed about 
20 Ibs. besides, of clear willow honey. 
It was the only colony tried, but all 
the others in the same locality did 
oven well, considering their chance. 
I have been through over one-half of 
the State, and I never saw but few of 
the same kind of willows, and then 
but solitary bushes always covered 
with bees. 

White clover showed itself in 
favorable ang June 7, and was 
in general bloom by the 15th ; but the 
general lightness of the colonies, 
caused by the late spring, made but 
little surplus honey from white clover. 

Basswood was a medium bloom in 
a few places, though the majority of 
the trees did not show a single flower. 


Sumac bloomed uncommonly heavy, 
and the flowers were dripping with 
honey, but of short duration, caused 
by the drought. 

Buckwheat was a failure, as a rule, 
though exceptional ne on wet land 
yielded honey abundantly. 

The early fall forage plants being 
dried up, there has been but little 
honey gathered since sumac ; but the 
past three weeks of showers have 
made vegetation again look green, 
which, with some warm weather, may 
give us an ample late supply for win- 
ter. Brood in the hives is a scarcity, 
and colonies are generally quite weak. 


At the New Milford Agricultural 
Fair, Sept. 30, through the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Wm. L. Burgess, of 
West Morris, Conn., the nucleus of a 
State bee-keepers’ society was formed, 
with Mr. Burgess the elected Presi- 
dent. He is very enthusiastic and 
energetic in the cause. 

If I remember rightly, at the last 
annual meeting of North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, a resolution was 
passed to make the Presidents of the 
State societies the vice-presidents of 
the National Society; therefore, be- 
fore I vacate to my worthy successor, 
I would offer as a resolution, that the 
National Society request all the editors 
of the several bee papers tosend a list 
of their subscribers tu the vice-presi- 
dents of the different States, thereby 
placing the vice-president in posses- 
sion of a means of obtaining a gen- 
eraland more correct knowledge of 
the exact apiarian condition of his 
State, making his report more valuable 
and informative. 

As nearly as I have been able to 
ascertain, Connecticut contains about 
80,000 colonies of bees, of which 95 
pet cent. are still kept in box hives, 

alf-barrels, nail-kegs, and the like 
patent devices of the fogy style. 


‘Of the number of colonies heard of, | t 


not over two-thirds will have a supply 
of stores sufficient for wintering. 
Woodbury, Ct. H. L. JEFFREY. 





MISSOURI. 


There are but few bee-keepers’ con- 
ventions in this State, consequently I 
am unable to give definite and certain 
statistical information of the produc- 
tions of honey for 1882, 

I know that there has been a great 
increase in the number engaged in the 
industry in Missouriin the past two 
years. There is more honey in the 
market in the cities and countr 
towns this fall than ever was offere 
before. It isin better condition and 
of a better quality ; most of the honey 
offered for sale is in one and two lb. 
prize boxes. 

The “ St. Joseph Inter-State Expo- 
sition”? for the last two years has 
offered very liberal premiums in the 
Apiarian Department, and the pre- 
mium list was a varied one, covering 
every branch of the apiarian busi- 
ness. 

The past season the display in this 
department was limited, but very 
creditable. It was the center of attrac- 
tion, especially to the farmer. They 
learned the ‘“‘new way,” and where 
improved apiarian supplies can be 
bought. The consumer, groceryman, 
and producer, who were in attendance 
here, for the first time saw taste,order, 
and neatness displayed in the produc- 
tions of the apiary, and preparing 
honey for the market; also an order 
and system in the handling and man- 
agement of bees. 

People were in attendance on the 
Exposition in the fall of 1881 from all 
the counties in Northwest Missouri. 
They returned home with new ideas 
on ‘** bee and honey culture.” Quitea 
number of the country papers made 
special mention of the display in the 
—— Department. 

on. Thomas G. Newman, editor of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, at- 
tended the Exposition in September, 
1881, and delivered an interesting lec- 
ture on ‘‘ Bees and Honey” one even- 
ing, to a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. The daily papers reported his 
instructive lecture in full, and in ad- 
dition made very favorable comments. 
I feel safe in saying that seven-tenths 
of the people of Missouri have read 
more or less on this subject and the 
profits of the apiary, since the fall of 
1881. The circulation of the bee pa- 
pers has increased in the meantime. 

The uw in the Apiarian De- 

artment of the St. Joseph Inter-State 

xposition this fall was the largest 
and best ever seen at a State or county 
fair or Exposition in the United States. 
There were over 3,000 lbs. of comb 
and extracted honey on exhibition ; 
also Cyprian, Albino, Italian and black 
bees, and almost every tool and im- 
plement used in the apiary. 

The increased number of exhibitors 
and the increased quantity and quality 
of honey on exhibition this year, war- 
rants me in saying that the interest 
awakened in this industry in the last 
two years has been — than the 
most enthusiastic could have expected. 
Most of the county fairs made an 
Apiarian Department for the first 

ime. 

From the above statements you will 
see that Missouri is on the right road 
to take a prominent position in this 





industry. In 1870, according to the 
census of the general government, she 
ranked fifth in the production of 
honey. I have been unable to procure 
the reports tor 1880. I predict that in 
1890 Missouri will rank first in the 
production of honey. Nature has 
smiled upon this territory; she has 
made the groundwork for a land which 
will flow with ‘‘ milk and honey.” On 
account of its diversified climate, soil, 
foliage, wild and cultivated flowers, 
etc., and its abundant and never-fail- 
ing streams of water, some portion of 
the State will have an abundant crop 
of honey each year, 


The honey on exhibition this year 
at our various fairs was white-clover, 
basswood, buckwheat, honey-locust, 

oldenrod, etc. Quite a quantity of 

oney on exhibition this fall was fla- 
vored with heliotrope and mignonette. 
It was of such a superior flavor to any 

roduced in this State heretofore, that 

ee-masters hereafter will ornament 
their yards and gardens with these 
beautiful and useful plants, for the 
purpose of giving the bees something 
to flavor honey with. 

I deemed it useless to attempt to or- 

anize bee associations this year. 
Gntil you practically demonstrate to 
the producer, as a general rule, the 
practicability of our enterprise, and 
that there is not only pleasure but 
also profit in it, you have an up-hill 
undertaking to encounter. I con- 
cluded that the best plan was to have 
the various county fair associations 
make an apiarian department, and 
offer liberal premiums; then to fur- 
nish the local papers with articles or 
ideas on the subject, to be prepared 
and published. By this means, every 
farmer in the several counties is pre- 
pared to learn something when he 
visits that department at the several 
fairs, and converses with those en- 

ged in the industry, who are in at- 
Gadenee. The producer in_ each 
county can see the improved bee- 
hives, and apiarian tools and imple- 
ments, and he learns the improved 
manner of preparing honey for market. 
Furnish the idea and evidence of the 
results, and let him draw his own con- 
clusion, and he wili go home with the 
consciousness that he knows more 
than the professional bee-master, and 
with the resolution that he will fur- 
nish evidence of that conclusion next 
season. The most conclusive idea to 
present is, that in an ordinary season 
each farmer can pay his State and 
county taxes from the profits of a few 
colonies of bees, and have something 
left for spending money for the “old 
woman and the girls.””. I would sug- 
gest that you, by resolution, indicate 
the best plan for vice-presidents to 
adopt in their respective States to 
further the work. 

From my experience and observa- 
tion, I would suggest that each vice- 
president give his special attention to 
the local fair in his county ; make the 
apiarian department attractive and 
instructive. If it is a success, the 
papers will mention it with favor. 
Other papers will copy the articles, 
and advise their readers to do like 
wise. By this way you furnish ideas, 
and the evidence that there is profit 
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and pleasure in the industry ; and you 
have one less difficulty (which is the 
reatest one) to overcome; that is, 
the idea that you have some patent 
right to sell. Furnish the idea and 
evidence generally, and that there is 
pleasure and profit in the investment, 
and the producer will, in a short time, 
buy the improved bees, hives, and api- 
arian implements, and will be com- 
elled to organize local bee conven- 
ions. 

If this plan, or some one similar, 
could be adopted, in five years the | 
honey crop of the United States would | 
be enormous. | 

In behalf of the friends of ‘“ Im- 
proved Bee Culture” in Missouri, I 
must extend thanks to the Hon. 
Thomas G. Newman, of Chicago, IIl., 
for the good send-off he gave the 
honey and bee interest in Missouri, in 
September, 1881. By his coming here 
and aot his lecture on “ Bees 
and Honey,” he gave character to the 
enterprise and stability to the indus- 


try. 

Those who profited by his lecture 
and bought a few colonies of bees, 
were again benefited by a distin- 
uiched bee-master from Illinois, Mr. 

lvin Armstrong, of Jerseyville. He 

made one of the neatest displays of 
comb and extracted cae | ever seen 
in the West. He showed producers 
how to prepare comb honey for mar- 
ket, and how to put extracted honey 
in good marketable shape, in glass 
jars and bottles neatly labeled. These 
ideas were practical, and are invalu- 
able to our people. He was awarded 
the $25.00 sweepstake premium for the 
best display of honey; also $15.00 for 
the best display of extracted honey. 
He had his ‘‘ Crown bee-hive ” on ex- 
hibition. It was the first time many 
of our farmers had seen a frame hive 
with surplus honey. Mr. Armstrong 
took great pains in explaining to visi- 
tors the advantages of frame hives 
over the old-style “gum.” He was 
awarded the special premium, $10.00, 
for the best bee-hive. 
_ Missourians engaged in bee culture 
Invite every person engaged in the 
same industry to come and contest for 
our liberal premiums offered by fair 
associations. Bring in ideas, and take 
the money premiums. Therefore, Mr. 
President, you see we Missourians are 
not only just, but we are generous. 

St. Joseph, Mo. R. 8S. MussER. 


DAKOTA. 


_ Number of colonies in the fall, 267 ; 
in spring, 260 ; lost in spring, 5; colo- 
hies sold, 40; number of colonies now, 
420; comb honey, 9,381 lbs.; extracted 
honey, 1,601 lbs.; total honey crop, 
10,982 ibs. Eighty per cent. were in 
movable-frame hives, and twenty per 
cent. in box hives and log gums. ‘Ten 
per cent. of increase was obtained by 
division, and 90 per cent. by natural 
Swarming. The crop, as compared 
with last year, is one-half. 

The above report is compiled from 
tabulated reports received by me from 
22 bee-keepers—about one-half the 
number that are in the Territory. 

The fore part of the season up to 

uly 10, was very wet and cool; so 





much so that bees had to be fed, being 


unable to obtain enough to subsist on ; | crease, which is almost entirely by 


from July 10 to Aug. 15, the honey- 
flow was good ; after the 15th of Aug. 
the weather was so dry the bees did 
but little; soon the whole there will 
be only one-half the honey here this 
year that we ought to have had. 
W. M. VINSON. 
Elk Point, Dakota. 


MAINE. 





Increase during 1882, 


| Colonies died in the winter 
and spring of 1881-2. 
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Nine of the best counties give over 
10,000 colonies at the beginning of 
winter, 1881, of which more than 30 
per cent. died during the winter from 
starving, freezing, smothering and 
various other causes too numerous to 
mention. Nine-tenths were in box 
hives, and about the same proportion 
were black bees; the rest were in im- 
proved hives of various designs 
mostly with movable-frames, of all 
sizes, from 7x9 to 9x18. 

Nearly all the box hives are ar- 
ranged to receive sections for surplus 
over the brood-nest. This is especially 
the case in Aroostook county, where 
the colonies number nearly 3,000, and 
produce 20,000 lbs, of box honey at 
20 cents per pound. These are all 
black bees in box hives, and nearly 
every one wintered in cellars or special 
receptacles. 

In Penobscot and other eastern 
counties, there are a few Italians ; also 
in Kennebec, which is a good county 
for bees: Many of the bee-keepers 
bought quite freely out of the State, 
thus increasing their stock, and these 
were nearly all Italians in movable- 
frame hives. 

About one-half of the bees in the 
State are wintered on their summer 
stands, with slight protection. There 
are, so far as I could ascertain, but 
few chaff hives. Most of those dying 
which were wintered in cellars or 
warm rooms, die from — dwind- 
ling, caused, as many think, by the 
sudden and severe changes of tem- 
— to which they are subjected. 

he winter of 1881 was a hard one; 


the spring of 1882 was late, cold, and | 
changeable. Bees came through very | 


weak ; many had to be fed, or died be- 
fore they could gather any honey. 
Along the northern and northeastern 
counties, the midsummer harvest was 
quite good; but along thesea shore and 
southwest portion of the State the 
drouth was too severe for any honey. 
The fall harvest from goldenrod an 

other fall flowers was excellent, and 
I think nearly all will have sufficient 
winter stores. But the rate of in- 


| natural swarming, is low, many bee- 


keepers not having a single swarm 
come off ; and the amount of surplus 
honey is ridiculously small—far below 
|Our usualaverage. Maine isnota bad 
| State for bees; what we want is more 
|improved methods in handling them 
|and their products. I think almost 
_the whole country, or the northern 
|part of it at least, needs a universal 
\frame, so that it may be changed 
‘easily from hive to hive and man 
|to man the country over; then we 
|must solve the winter problem, so 
that our bees will all live through and 
come out in the spring strong and 
healthy, and then we shall be able to 
gather up some of the best of all 
sweet things, which are now wasted 
on the desertair. J. A. MORTON. 
Bethel, Maine. 


WISCONSIN. 
According to a request of the Presi- 


a4 dent, I respectfully submit my meager 


report from this State. To a notice 

ublished in the BEE JOURNAL to the 

ee-keepers in this State, only a small 
percentage responded, and sent me an 
abbreviated report of the result of the 
season’s operations. The reports I re- 
ceived are from 25 bee-keepers living 
in different parts of the State, with a 
return of 3,025 colonies they com- 
| menced with May 1, 1882. According 
to said reports, the average yield per 
colony I find to be 60 lbs. of surplus, 
or 181,500 Ibs. from all. The honey is 
of most excellent quality. 

The increase reported amounts to 
over 80 per cent. (two-thirds by natu- 
ral swarming). The weather of the 
whole season was exceptionally cold, 
wet, and windy. The fall is favor- 
able, although cold. ' 

We had a profusion of white clover 
bloom, but only a moderate yield of 
an: owing to the unfavorable 
weather. A great part of the bass- 
wood yield was lost by rain on 6 suc- 
cessive days. The fall yield did not 
amount to any thing; they hardly got 
enough to keep up brood-rearing. 

According to my own, and from the 
reports I have received, I estimate the 
crop of this season to be about two- 
thirds in Wisconsin. There are in 
this State about 50,000 colonies of bees; 
but my report is from only 3,025—a 
little over one-sixteenth of the whole. 
If the 3,025 colonies that are reported 
are a fair average of the whole, then 
the crop of Wisconsin honey for 1882 
amounts to 3,000,000 Ibs.; it will bring 
the net sum of $450,000. 

The above figures will show that the 
industry of bee-keeping isof sufficient 
magnitude to be supported by the 
government. C. GRIMM. 

Jefferson, Wis, 








Emerson Binders— made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 
convenient way of preserving the BEE 
JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
| will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 





cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee and Honey Report for 1882. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


By referring to back numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL, the reader will see 
how my 80 colonies of bees came 
through the winter in . condition, 
but, owing to the cold weather the 
last half of April, they were quite re- 
duced in population, although no colo- 
nies were lost. As April 30th was a 

leasant day, all had a fine fly, and a 
ittle pollen was brought in for the 
first time. With May 2d it became 
cold, and snow and frost prevailed till 
the 12th, when we had a few warm 
days. — blossoms were late, not 
opening till about June 5th; and ow- 
ing to cold winds, clouds, and rain, no 
honey was secured from them except 
a little on June 8th. Owing to the 
cold spring, the bees had reared but 
little brood previous to this, hence, a 
good supply of —e still remained 
in the hives to carry them through till 
white clover. 

About the middle of April I sold all 
my bees, except forty-five colonies 
on account of the continued sick- 
ness of my father, which brought an 
extra amount of care upon me, so that 
I feared I could not properly handle a 
larger number of colonies. Of these 
30 were set — for the production 
of honey, and the remaining 15 de- 
voted to queen rearing. White clover, 
although quite abundant, yielded no 
honey, and July 6 found the honey in 
my hives allequalized and so reduced 
that each colony had but little more 
than enough to last4or5days. But 
fortunately the cold weather caused 
the wild mustard, which is plenty in 
the fields of grain hereabout, to se- 
crete a little honey, so that July 8th 
bees obtained a living, and from the 
12th to the 20th, asmall gain was made 
in the nearly destitute brood-chamber. 
J uly 26 found the basswood open, and 
as the weather was just right for the 
secretion of nectar, and my bees, be- 
ing in readiness for a flow of honey, 
splendid work was done during the 
five days yield which followed. Then 
came two days of closing up, and the 
shortest season for honey I have ever 
known was at an end. Although a 
large acreage of buckwheat was sown, 
and the bees hummed merrilly over 
the sea of white blossoms, still not 
a cell of dark honey was to be seen in 
the sectiuns. As this is the fifth year 
buckwheat has failed to produce 
honey, it is hardly worthy the name 
of “honey plant,” in this locality. 

My bees have been increased to 80 
colonies in good condition for winter. 
As aresult from the 30 colonies set 
apart for honey, I have obtained 1,089 
Ibs. of comb honey and 441 Ibs. of ex- 
tracted, giving a total of 1,530 lbs., or 
an average yield of 51 lbs. per colony, 
which is the lightest crop I have re- 
ceived for the past 10 years, except in 


1876, when the yield was 50 lbs. I 
also took about 500 lbs. in nicely sealed 
frames, but as I have used that to pre- 
pare my united nuclei for winter, I 
—_ not bring it into the average 
yield. . 

From the 15 colonies set apart for 
queen rearing, I have sent out 197 
queens. My section honey was sold 
at 17c. per pound and extracted 10c., 
delivered on board the cars here. 

After footing up the total sales from 
my bees, and deducting all expenses 
therefrom, except my own work, I 
find I have $822. As I have the same 
number that I had one year ago, this 
gives me the above amount clear, ex- 
cept my work, for one of the poorest 
seasons known in this State. As a 
decade of years has now passed since 
I have kept a close account with my 
bees, perhaps it may be interesting to 
your readers to know how such report 
stands; for it is only by a number of 
years’ experience, in any business, 
that a true result can be obtained. A 
report of a very prosperous year, is 
often misleading, but one extendin 
through a period of 10 years, shoul 
approximate very nearly to whatmight 
be expected for the same length of 
time to come. My average yield for 
each colony in the spring of 1873, was 
80 lbs.; 1874, about 100 lbs.; 1875, a lit- 
tle over 106 lbs.; 1876, 50 lbs.; 1877, a 
fraction of a pound, less than 167 lbs.; 
1878, 71 lbs.; 1879, 58 lbs.; 1880, a little 
less than 62 lbs.; 1881, nearly 135 Ibs.; 
and in 1882, the present year, it was 
51 lbs.; making an average yield each 
year, for the past 10 years, of 88 lbs. 
ad colony, five-sixths of which has 

een comb honey. The average 
price at which it has been sold, is about 
20c. for comb honey, the highest price 
2814c. being obtained in 1874, and the 
lowest 10%c. in 1878. Thus the 88 lbs. 
at 20c. per pound gives $17.60 average 
cash yield for each colony. Hence, if 
aman is capable of keeping 50 colo- 
nies, his income would be $880 a year ; 
if 100, it would be $1.760. After an 
experience of 14years in the bee busi- 
ness, I can see no reason why it does 
not compare favorable with any other 
pursuit in life,as far as dollars and 
cents are concerned, and when I look 
at it as a fascinating and health-giv- 
king pursuit, it places most other 
avocations in the shade, 

Borodino, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1882. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Bees and Honey Shows at Fairs. 


S. HANSON. 


Hagerstown, a picturesque, thriving 
town situated at the head of the Cum- 
berland Valley, has been the scene of 
considerable excitement, occasioned 
by the Agricultural Fair; and the 
second meeting of, the Union Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention. The exhibits 


at the fair were unusually large and 
fine, and the number of visitors in 
excess of any previous year. As your 
readers are most interested in bee 
matters, we will omit a description of 
mammoth pumpkins, etc., and devote 
our time to a description of apiarian 





exhibits. 





Mrs. L. Valentine had on exhibition, 
at the main hall, several fine speci- 
mens of honey in the comb; also, 
specimens of comb foundation. 

Dr. Herman also showed several 
pounds of choice comb honéy; both 
exhibitors receiving premiums. 

The largest and most extensive, 
however, was that of ‘ Sunnyside 
Apiary,’’ Baltimore, Md., C. H. Lake, 
manager, and deserves especial men- 
tion. Mr. L. made his exhibit in a 
large tent, profusely decorated with 
flags, while the word ‘“‘Apiary,” in 
large letters, stretched upon the side, 
caught the eye of the visitors as they 
entered the fair grounds. Tables were 
constructed around the sides of the 
tent, laden with every conceivable ap- 
pliance required in a first-class apiary. 
A magnificent display of bees, in va- 
riety, were shown in glass hives of 
unique construction, finished in ebony 
and maple, where every movement of 
the bees could be seen—the queens de- 

ositing their eggs, brood hatching, 
bees nursing, queen cells in all stages 
of development, etc. 

Among the different varieties we 
noticed the new Holy Land or Syrian 
bee, the Cyprian and the Bellazona, 
claimed by the gentleman in charge to 
be the largest bee known in America. 
Also imported Italians, producing the 
so-called Albinos ; Holy Land hybrids, 
also producing the same bee; Golden 
Italians and improved American 
strains of Italian and other bees. 


A full colony of the most docile of 
any bees that ever came under my 
notice was that of a daughter of an 
imported queen of this season, were 
handled in public, without smoke or 

rotection of any kind, and all the 
been flying as if in their own home, 
upon our first visit to the tent. Later, 
we found them all confined, owing to 
the annoyance they gave the proprie- 
tors of the confectionery stands. 

In the center of the tent, upon 4 
raised base, was a pyramid of 220 lbs. 
of comb honey—the production of one 
colony of bees in about six weeks. 
This was shown in a case, constructed 
with fuli glass sides and erected with 
great taste. Upon the top stood a 
counter boy and shipping crate com- 
bined, filled with the most luscious 
nectar. The whole was crowned with 
a French glass shade, containing 18 
sections of 1114 lbs, each, of the choic- 
est and clearest honey ever seen I 
these parts, perfect in every particular 
and white as snow. On either side of 
the case was a photographic view of 
the apiary—the hives in full working 
order, showing the honey in the hives. 

We noticed, in a conspicuous place, 
a photograph of an old friend an 
pioneer in bee culture, Richard Colvin. 

Among the hives we saw the “Old 
Reliable,” an air chamber hive, said 
to winter and summer the bee satis- 
factorily. 

Among the new features were the 
Automatic self-spacing frame of Un 
or wood, that causes the frames al- 
ways to fall into sey ee upon the rab- 
bet, and cannot be glued together by 
the bees. ag 

The ‘‘ Boss” feeder, on the principle 
of ‘‘ Root’s” Tea-kettle feeder, de- 
serves attention. A grass-knife for 
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cutting around the hives and adjust- 
able to any bevel, were also noticed as 
being shown at this fair for the first 
time. 

We came away, highly pleased with 
our visit and with the information 
gained through the popular manager 
of Sunnyside Apiary, who deserves 
much credit for his zeal and energy in 
the cause of bee culture and the cour- 
teous attention given to the many vis- 
itors who examined that fine display. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 21, 1882. 





Norwalk Chronicle. 
Spring Management of Bees. 


H. R. BOARDMAN. 


The queen stops laying at the ap- 
proach of cold weather, thus leaving 
the hive destitute of brood during the 
winter, but resumes her duties on the 
‘ approach of spring. Usually brood 
rearing commences some time in 
February in the bee house or cellar, 
either later or earlier, according to 
the condition of temperature, and 
somewhat later on the summer stand. 
As the life of a bee is very short only 
afew weeks at most in the summer 
when in full activity, and as many 
months of the winter the occupants 
of the hive at the close of the winter 
are aged and infirm and their lease of 
life necessarily short, if no brood were 
raised to supply the places of the 
rapidly diminishing numbers of old 
bees at this season the hive would 
soon be depleted of its numbers. 
Colonies that are queenless may win- 
ter very well but they are very soon 
all gone when the warm weather of 
spring calls them into active life. The 
dying out of the old bees thus rapidly 
at this season when not accompanied 
by a corresponding increase from the 
hatching brood causes that much 
feared and much talked of casualty, 
spring dwindling. 

Therefore, itis important that the 
bee-keeper see to it that the brood is 
hatching, to bridge over this important 
and critical period in the history of 
the colony. 

It isa disputed point even among 
very practical bee-keepers as to how 
early brood rearing should be en- 
couraged; but I think there need be 
no doubt about the economy of con- 
tinuing it uninterrupted when once 

egun. 

After brood rearing has continued 
fora time in winter quarters it will 
cease entirely for want of water, and 
colonies will suffer from thirst. The 
higher the temperature the greater 
the orm) hey may be supplied 
to a limited extent with drink, pro- 
vided the temperature is high 
enough (not under 50), or, — may 
be set outside if the weather will per- 
mit and take the chances of sudden 
changes of cold and winter blizzards 
which is very demoralizing to colonies 
that have been wintered in a warm 
bee house. The prudent and thought- 
ful bee-keeper will often find himself 
in a dilemma at this point not easy to 
decide. Pollen is also necessary to 
carry on brood rearing to any consider- 
able extent. If bees are out before 





natural pollen appears and the weather 
will permit, pollen may be supplied 
by a substitute of flour which will 
take the place of natural pollen. 
Before the time comes in the spring 
to set the bees out permanently some 
attention should be given to the 
preparation of the yard. All rubbish, 
the harbor of the bee moth and its 
progeny, should be removed; the 
ard made leveland smooth, the shrub- 
ery trimmed, andeverything possible 
done for the pleasure and convenience 
of the summer work and last, but not 
least, every stand leveled with a spirit 
level, for if this be omitted the combs 
in the hives will hang to one side and 
be built irregular. When all is ready 
the bees should be carried out ona 
warm day and each hive set upon its 
own stand from where it was taken. 


Examination of all colonies should 
be attended to without delay on the 
first warm days after they have hada 
thorough flight, to determine: Ist. 
The amountof stores. 2d. The quan- 
tity of bees. 3d. If supplied with a 
good queen. This may be done by 
raising the hive and looking in at the 
bottom of a bottomless hive or box 
hive, thus determining at one opera- 
tion the amount of stores and bees, or 
by removing the cover of the hive, if 
it has a fixed bottom. For more min- 
ute examination the hive must be 
opened, if movable-frame hive. If 
box hives are used they may be ex- 
amined on cool mornings by raising 
the hive and examining the bottom 
board for immature young bees and 
larvze, which determines as nearly as 
we can the presence of a queen. I 
would advise that all such colonies be 
transferred to movable-frame hives 
and queenless ones should be carefully 
marked, and particular attention 
given them at the first favorable op- 
portunity, when the weather will 
admit. 

Although these light and queenless 
colonies are really worth little, they 
will be a source of much trouble and 
annoyance if not looked after, by in- 
ducing robbing, which may result in 
a gerieral demoralization of the whole 
apiary. 

Weak eolonies may be very much 
assisted by aid of the division board, 
by which we may contract the hive so 
as to confine the bees upon such a 
number of combs as they will be able 
to cover, and by placing the stores 
upon the other side of the board they 
are made accessible to the bees and 
constitute a perpetual feeder. 


By use of the division-board too, we 
may unite such colonies as we wish to 
unite by placing the colony containin 
a queen on one side of the board, an 
carefully cover with a cloth or quilt, 
and the other colony deprived of its 

ueen on the other side, leave them 
thus for several days when the board 
may be removed and the brood packed 
together as compactly as possible and 
the work is done. All queenless colo- 
nies before mentioned should be dis- 
posed of in this manner. I have 
practised this mode of uniting bees 
almost entirely for several years with 
the most perfect success. 

If this work has been neglected and 
our bees are found robbing, the en- 





trances of all hives should be closed, 
so that but one or two bees can pass at 
a time and if no disposition is shown 
to defend themselves the hives should 
be closed or removed to a room or 
bee house. If the hive is closed and 
the weather is warm and the colony 
of considerable strength, some cau- 
tion should be exercised about their 
becoming heated and even melted 
down. If after carrying in, for a day 
or two, no disposition can be en- 
couraged to defend their stores the 
sooner they are united with a colony 
of more spirit the better. 

I have only to say in my opinion if 
bees have been properly wintered and 
judiciously managed during the spring 
there will be no such thing as spring 
dwindling. 

There is neither excuse, nor profit, 
in having strong and weak colonies in 
the same apiary. The light should be 
encouraged by feed and strengthened 
by brood from the strong. A comb of 
brood just hatching from a strong 
colony placed in a weak one will give 
it an astonishing impetus, and in the 

lace where the brood was removed 

rom, the strong colony is supplied 
with a nice my comb or foundation 
which will be filled with eggs, and the 
work of the hive go on without inter- 
ruption. In this way the whole apiar y 
may be built-up into uniform strengt 
and when the harvest comes the re- 
sult will be a uniform yield of honey. 


The amount of honey, and conse- 
quently the amount of profit, depends. 
entirely upon the force of workers we 
have ready when the harvest comes. 
If we feed when natural stores fail, 
and thus keep brood rearing steadily 
going on, the hives will be full of in- 

ustrious workers when the harvest 
comes, our brightest dreams of a 
sweet harvest will be realized, and 
our bank balance will be a substan- 
tial encouragement of judicious jan- 
agement. 

East Townsend, O. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Purity of the Atmosphere. 
S. CORNEIL. 


To assist Mr. E. Moore in his in- 
vestigations as to the purity of the 
air surrounding his hives permit me 
to make the following quotations : 

** All gases of different densities 
which are not disposed toui te chemi- 
cally with one another ha ea strong 
tendency to mutualadmixture. Thus, 
if a vessel be partly filled with hydro- 

en and partly with carbonic acid the 
otter, which is twenty-two times. 
heavier than the former, will not re- 
main at the bottom but the two gases 
will in a short time be found to have 
uniformly and equably mixed. And 
itis on this principle that the con- 
stitution of the atmosphere is every 
where the same, although the gases 
which compose it are of different 
specific gra vities.”—Carpenter’s Prin- 
ciples of Comparative Physiology, page 


avo. 

“Tt (diffusion) isof the greatest im- 
portance in terrestrial physics being 
the cause of the uniform composition 
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of the atmosphere at all elevations 

and one of the causes of the speedy 

dissipation of noxious gases and va- 

pors in the open air.”—Chambers’ En- 
cedia, subject, Diffusion. 

‘There is a very remarkable prop- 
erty enjoyed by gases and vapors in 
general which is seen in a high degree 
of intensity in the case of hydrogen; 
this is whatis called diffusive power... .. 
It is impossible to overestimate the 
importance in the great economy of 
nature of this very curious law affect- 
ing the constitutions of gaseous 
bodies ; it is the principal means by 
which the atmosphere is preserved in 
an uniform state and the accumula- 
tion of poisonous gases and exhala- 
tions in towns and other confined 
localities prevented.”’—Fowne’s Chem- 
istry for Students, page 112. 


As Mr. Moore refers to some state- 
ments of mine made at the Toronto 
Convention, allow me to take this op- 
portunity of saying that, in condens- 
ing the report, my remarks on that 
occasion have been very much man- 
gled. For instance, I did not say that 
it required bacteria to produce dysen- 
tery, but that if there were any bac- 
teria, the dampness and consequent 
fermentation in the hive, were the 
causes. There are other misrepre- 
sentations, but it is hardly worth 
while now to correct them, I wish to 
say, however, that in regard to the 
purity of the air in rooms I am cor- 
rectly reported. 

Lindsay, Ont., Oct. 16, 1882. 





Translated from Bienenvater. 
Gleanings from Germany. 


A. R. KOHNKE. 


In a village near Zempelberg, the 
tavern keeper was attacked by row- 
dies, who began to demolish his fur- 
niture, threatening also to abuse him 
him and his family. To save himself 


he ran out into the garden, picked up| t 


one of his colonies of bees and threw 
it through the window among the 
drunken crowd; the bees, enraged, 
went for them with a will, and cleared 
the house and premises in less than 
two minutes. 


SPrIrRZA ULMARIA.—The blossoms 
of Spirea Ulmaria contain, as a natu- 
ral product, salicylic acid. The plant 
is a native of Germany, where it 

rows in low, wet places and blooms 
rom June till August; it attains a 
height of from three to six feet, and 
furnishes honey and pollen; in gath- 
ering which, the bees also gather the 
disinfectant. Casesof malignant foul 
brood having disappeared without the 
aid of the bee-keeper, it was discov- 
ered that it was due to the profuse 
bloom of this shrub. Thus, it ap- 
pears, that nature has provided means 
to check and cure this dreaded pest 
among bees. 


KNOWLEDGE OF BEES.—Reaumer 
remarks, that whenever he attempts 
to go near his bees in full state dress, 
they will sting badly, but when in his 
old dressing gown, will not molest 
him. [It is rather curious, but a fact, 
that my bees will not permit me to 





handle them in my fine suit, unless I 
give them a severe smoking, whilst in 
my every day clothes I can usually go 
about them without smoke, though 
both are of the same color.—T'rans- 
lator.] 


OBSOLETE MEANS TO PROMOTE 
BEE-KEEPING.—One hundred years 
ago, in Prussia, prevailed a law that 
every farmer, being in possession of a 
certain number of acres, had to keep 
at least four colonies of bees; those 
having about half the number of acres, 
two, and those having a garden only, 
one colony. In case of neglect, the 
occupier of the premises was fined. 


To TEST THE PURITY OF WAx.— 

1. Specific gravity. Pure wax, 
whether bleached or not, has a spe- 
cific gravity of between 0.956 and 964, 
generally from 0.958 to 0.960. Adul- 
terations with stearic acid, resin or 
japanisian tree wax, makes it heavier; 
with those of paraffine or tallow, 
lighter. 

2. Pure beeswax is dissolved by 
chloroform, on warming it; not so 
with adulterated wax. 


RULES FOR BEGINNERS IN BEE- 
KEEPING.—1. Before you spend any 
money for bees or fixtures, seek the 
advice of an experienced bee-keeper, 
even if you have to travel many miles 
to obtain the same. What you profit, 
by good advice, will richly repay your 
traveling expenses. 

2. Don’t attempt to make yourown 
hives, if you have nothing but a hand- 
saw; but buy them in the flat, of re- 
liable manufacturers. 

3. Buy only strong colonies, even if 
they cost a little more. 

4. Use but one style or kind of hive 
in your apiary. 

5. Keep your colonies strong; do 
not divide for increase too soon; 
rather buy strong colonies. 

6. See to it that your colonies have 
all worker comb, which may be had 
by the use of worker comb founda- 
‘ion. 

7. If some of your colonies have 
not winter stores enough, feed them 
plentifully. One pound above what 
they will need will do no harm; if 
but one ounce is lacking, they will 
starve and the colony will be lost. 

8. During winter, but especially in 
early spring, keep the colonies warm, 
otherwise the rearing of brood will 
proceed slowly. 

9. In spring, contract the brood- 
nest by a division board, and add 
more frames only when the bees cover 
well what frames they have. Do not 
add more than one frame at a time. 

10. What you do not understand, 
learn of bee papers, or books, but es- 
pecially of your bees. Exercise your 
powers of observation to gain practi- 
cal experience, and you will be suc- 
cessful. 

Vienna, Austria. 


Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 








Local Convention Directory. 


1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Nov. 1—New Jersey & Eastern, at New Brunswick. 
- Hasbrouck, Sec., Bound Brook, N. J. 


3.—Iowa Central, at Wiggemet, lowa, 


enry Wallace, Sec. 
1883. 
Jan. 16.—Eastern N. Y., at Albany, N. Y. 
E. Quakenbush, Sec., Barnerville, N. Y. 
16-18, Northeastern, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
G. W. House, Fayetteyille, N. Y. 
&@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





(The annual meeting of the Ma- 
honing Valley Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Berlin Center, 
Mahoning County, in the town hall on 
Friday and Saturday the 19th and 20th 
of January, 1883. All bee-keepers are 
invited to attend and send essays, pa- 
pers, implements, or any thing of in- 
terest to the fraternity. A full at- 
tendance is requested of all who are 
interested. In fact, the meetings will 
be so interesting that you cannot 
afford to miss them. We expect a 
lecturer from abroad on the evening 
of the 19th. 

LEONIDAS CARSON, Pres. 


«The Iowa Central Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the office of Graham & Steel, 
Winterset, Iowa, on Friday Nov. 3, 
1882, at 10 a.m. All interested in bee 
culture are invited. 

HENRY WALLACE. 














CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Bee Journal and 
any of the following periodicals, one year, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both. All 
postage is prepaid by the publishers. 

Publishers’ Price. Club 

The Weekly Bee Journal, ..............++ $2 00.. 
and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 260 
Bee-Keepers’Exch’nge(Houk &Peet) 3 00.. 290 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill) .. 200 
Kansas Bee-Keeper .. 20 
The 6 above-named papers .. 590 


2% 


The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 
Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 3 @ 
Bees and Honey, (T,G. Newman) “ 2 75.. 250 
Binder for Weekly, 1881 5.. 275 
Binder for Weekly for 1882 . 290 
The Monthly Bee Journal and any of the 
above, $1 less than the figures in the lust column. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 


g@@ Renewals may be made at any 
time; but all papers are stopped at 
the expiration of the time paid for, 
| unless requested to be continued. 
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Winter Depository.—I began keep- | 254 


ing bees with 9 colonies and now have 
%,in Langstroth hives. I havetaken 
$2 gallons of extracted honey and 400 
Ibs. of comb, and my bees are in 
splendid condition for winter. Some- 
time ago I took off the upper stories 
and removed to the lower story some 
of the combs —- brood, I 
noticed a great many dead bees. 
What was the cause of this? The 
operation was performed during the 
warmest portion of the day. feel 
certain of great success another sea- 
son, if I can winter without loss. I 
am about to build a winter repository 
for my bees, and will give you m 
plan. Our soil is clay loam; I shall 
make an excavation 4 feet in depth, 
wall it with stone to the top, and above 
the surface build a hollow wall 4 feet 
high, making 8 feet in all, and fillin 
in, with spent tan bark. The wall 
will be 8 inches thick, tightly clap- 
boarded on the outside. I shall then 
have another wall lathed and plastered 
inside of this, leaving 2 inches space 
between; this wall will connect with 
the ceiling, but will leave a small 
aperture at the base and will have 
ventilation by pipes. Do you think 
this will cause a current of air, and 
keep the room free from moisture ? 

S. J. YOUNGMAN, 

Cato, Mich., Oct. 5, 1882. 


[The dead bees were probably those 
that had been worn out during the 
honey harvest and had died of old age. 
The winter depository you describe 
should winter bees well, everything 
else being equal.—Ep.] 


A Good Report from Canada.—That 
cloud with the silver lining hovered 
over my bee yard for about ten days 
in the beginning of August. We 
were ready. Our dish was“ right side 
up,” and we obtained 152 lbs. per 
colony, in ten days, of basswood 
honey, and increased over 100 per 
cent. With all of the good reports in 
the BEE JOURNAL, I have seen none 
as good for ten days. All our colonies 
are in good condition and ready for 
Winter, when it comes. 

is R. L. MEADE. 
Nassagaweya, Canada. 


lowa Honey Crop for 1882.—Our 
honey season, and time for queen 
rearing has come to an end for the 
year 1882! It has been one which in 
fowa was rich in the yield of honey- 
producing plants and all the blossoms 
rich in the production of honey after 
they once commenced. The spring 
Was a month later than usual, but the 
honey season after it commenced con- 
tinued until October. Swarms con- 
tinued to issue till the 10th of Septem- 
ber, and have generally collected 
enough honey to winter on; though 
Coming off so late. I had 5-lb. honey 


boxes filled and capped over, that 
were put on during the last week in 
August. Tons upon tons of honey is 
the result. E. L. Brieas. 
Wilton Junction, Iowa, Oct. 21, 1882. 


Wintering Bees in Clamps.—On page 
54, of Cook’s Manual, is a brief and 
favorable mention of wintering bees 
in clamps, and I have met the recom- 
mendation in other sources of inform- 
ation. Having no cellar fitfor winter 
storage of bees, but a sand bank, easy 
to excavate, and with perfect natural 


drainage, near my apiary, [intend to 
bury two or three colonies, as an ex- 
ive us some infor- 
ject in the BEE 
Ww. B. 


periment. Please 

mation on the su 

JOURNAL ? . 
Louisville, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1882. 


[Mr. M. Quinby favored wintering 
bees by burying, which is practiced 
by many at the present day. The 
mode is to dig a trench in ahillside or 
ground with sufficient slope to insure 
drainage. This is partly tilled in with 
straw, on which the hives are placed ; 
boards are slanted up in front; wooden 
tubes placed in position to ventilate 
the pit, straw thrown on the hives, 
over which boards are laid lengthwise, 
and dirt piled over all to turn off the 
water.—ED.] 


Well Satisfied.—I began the season 
with 19 colonies ; increased to 56, and 
have taken 2,000 lbs. of extracted and 
200 lbs. of comb honey. Thirty of the 
colonies are in two-story Langstroth 
hives, full of sealed honey and some 
brood in the lower story. By weighing 
the combs and averaging the surplus 
stores to be removed, I find that my 
bees have gathered about 5,668 lbs. of 
honey in 60 days, and have sufficient 
amount remaining to winter on. 
When I gave the report before, I had 
only taken a portion of the honey and 
averaged the rest. Wm. MALONE. 

Oakley, Iowa, Oct. 15, 1882. 


His First Report.—As this is my 
third year in bee culture, and I have 
never made a report, I think it would 
be in order to do so now. My wife 
bought the first colony of bees three 
years ago. Last year we increased to 
19 colonies, lost 1, sold 1, and with the 
remaining 17 I began this season. Our 
colonies now number 41. We have 
taken 1,485 lbs. of comb honey from 
them in one and two-pound sections, 
and 78 pounds of extracted, giving us 
an average of 89lbs. per colony,sprin 
count, and my bees are in splendi 
condition for winter. G. E. HILTON. 





Fremont Center, Mich., Oct. 24, 1882. 


| Late Breeding of Queens.—I had 
|two queens hatch on Oct.7; three 
| weeks later than Lever had any be- 
fore. ‘To-day (Oct. 17), both were fer- 
tilized, a thing I could hardly believe 
would be done. In my 23 years’ expe- 
rience I never had it occur before. 
The weather has been very warm here 
| for several days, but not much sun- 
{shine till to-day. We have had no 





frost here as yet to kill even the tend- 

erest vines. Our fields and hills are 

as green as in June. H. ALLEY. 
enham, Mass., Oct. 17, 1882. 


Botanical.—I send by mail a plant 
called the spider weed here. It secretes 
nectar plentifully early in the morn- 
ing and late in the evening. It dies 
down in midsummer and a second 
crop comes from the seed and blooms 
until frost. Please give correct name 
in BEE JOURNAL. GEO. E. Boaes. 

Milledgeville, Ga., Oct. 16, 1882. 


(The plant is Gynandropsis penta- 
phylla, for which I know no common 
name. It isa native of the West In- 
dies, but has become naturalized over 
a wide area of the southeastern States, 
and seems well adapted to its new 
home. The small family to which it 
belongs (Capparidacee), is made up of 
plants having fine flowers and an 
abundance of nectar, of excellent 
quality.—T. J. BURRILL.] 


How to Keep Honey.—How can we 
keep unripe or partly ripened honey, 
from June to cold weather ? I extract 
when the bees begin to cap the cells, 
and sometimes have a portion of it 
sour. . M. MOYER. 

Hill Church, Pa., Oct. 23, 1882. 


[Keep it in an open vessel, exposed 
to the sun and air, where it may 
ripen before barreling it up. The Cal- 
ifornians use a sun evaporator for this 
purpose, with success.—ED.] 


Two-Story Hives for Winter.—I 
have two colonies of bees, in two- 
story hives. Will they winter as well 
without taking off the He story? 

Wma. ROBERTS, 

Vaughansville, O., Oct. 17, 1882. 


[You can leave the upper story on 
and use it as an air-chamber over the 
chaff packing, if you winter on the 
summer stands. If you put the bees in 
the cellar, take off the upper story and 
cover, put a quilt over the frames, 
and leave the entrances open.—ED.| 


Good Honey oe in New York.—I 
have just marketed 16,800 Ibs. of comb 
honey from 250 colonies, spring count, 
and increased —_— 90 per cent. 

EO. W. HOUSE. 
Fayetteville, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1882. 


Best Crop ever had in Illinois. —This 
has been one of the best seasons for 
bees and honey we ever had in this 
region. T. G. McGaw. 

Henmouth, Ill., Oct. 23, 1882. 


Almost a Failure.—Honey was al- 
most a failure with us this year. I 
increased from 6 to 18 colonies, and 
have taken 96 lbs. of extracted, and 
56 Ibs. of comb honey. My bees are 
in good condition for winter. 

CHaAs. H. HISGEN. 

Hopkinsville, Ky., Oct. 23, 1882. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. 


A line of Agate type will contain about elgh 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 

DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisemen 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole 
paid in advance : 


10 per cent. discoun 
20 -“ “ 


“ (3 months)....80 “ 
“* (6 months)....40 = 
“ (9 months)....60 = 
“ a year) 60 . 

Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone 
25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 3 month 
& per cent., if wholly paid in advance. 

Discount, for 1 year,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent., 3 
months, 10 per cent., if wholly paid in advance. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate fo 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 








Special Aotices. 


g The Amerian Express Company 
money order system is the cheapest, 
safest and most convenient way of re- 
mitting small sums of money. Their 
rates for $1 to $5 are 5 cents; over $5 
to $10, 8 cents. They can be pur- 
chased at any point where the com- 
pany have an office, except Canada, 
and can be made payable at any one 
of the company’s 4,000 offices. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may be sent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject to a 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 


Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 


For a Club of 2,—** Bees and Honey,” in paper. 


*  $%,—an Emerson Binder, or “ Bees 
and Honey,” in cloth. 


4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s Manual, paper. 


&,—Cook’s Manual in cloth, or the 
Apiary Register for 100 Colonies 


6,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 year, 
or Apiary Register for 200 Col’s. 


Two subscribers for the Monthly 
will count the same as one for the 


Weekly, when getting up clubs for the 
above premiums. 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a, m., November 1, 1882, 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


ONEY—I am paying 6c. for dark and 9c. for 
light extracted. 
BEESWAxX—Choice lots are worth 25c. here; 
bright yellow, 24c.; dark to good. 17@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The market for extracted honey is 
very satisfactory. We have received within the 
last three weeks more than 200 bbis., principally 
from Louisiana, Mississippi and Florida, and the 
demand exceeds our experience and expectations. 
We have sold more than ever at this time of the 

ear. Florida furnishes a aoner which equals our 

orthern clover, and excels all the Southern honey 
Ihave had so far. There is some call for comb 
honey, but we have had no arrivals yet of a choice 
article. Comb honey brings 16@20c. on arrival ; 
extracted, 7@10c. BEESWAX—Firm at 20@25c. 
per lb. CHAS. F. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 
CHICAGO. 


HONEY—tThe demand increases with the cool 
weather, but not sufficiently fast to keep pace with 
receipts, which now accumulate, as it is time to get 
the surplus into market. Pricesremain unchanged 
with perhaps a tendency downward, owing to 
many consignors desiring to realize quickly. 

We quote: white comb, in small sections, 18@20c. 
Fine, well-filled, 1 lb. sections bring the outside 
price. Dark comb honey, little demand, 15@16c. 

sight honey, in larger boxes, 12@16c. Extracted— 
white clover, 9446@10c.; dark, 8@9c., in barrels and 
half-barrels. Kegs will bring but a smal] advance, 
if any, above half-barrels. 
WAX—Very scarce. 
dark to fair, 20@24c. 
R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


Choice Yellow, 30c.; 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—Extra choice,either comb or extracted, 
is inquired for, and extreme figures are offered.— 
Nearly all offered is second or third quality, for 
which the demand is not active at the prices de- 
manded. 

We quote white comb, 18@20c.; dark to g00d,12@ 
15c. Extracted, choice to extra white, 94@10c.; 
dark and candied, 74@8ée. 

WAX—28@30c. 
STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY—Prices unchanged and dull. Comb 15 
@18c—Iatter for choice white cloverin small pack- 
ages ; strained in round lots at 6@7c.; extracted in 
cans at 9@10c, 

BEESW AX—Sold fairly at 26@27c. for prime. 

R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y~—In sections, has been in extraordinary 
demand this week, at full prices. Sales have been 
quite up to receipts, and all lots except recent ar- 
rivals were closed out. One pound sections of 
best white sells for 21@22c. per pound, in attractive 
packages. Same quality, in less attractive shape, 
20@21c. In 14@ 2 Ib, sections, best quality, 19@20c. 
Second grade sells about 1@2 cents # Ib. less. 
Buckwheat is unsalable. Extracted, insmall pack- 
ages, pails and tin canssells pretty well at 14@15c.; 
but extracted, in barrels, is very dull at 10@11c. 

BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25@28c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y—There is some little enquiry for fancy 
lots, and our guotations have been exceeded for 
small lots. Wequote: White clover, fancy, small 
boxes, 19@20c; white clover, fair to good, 16@18c. 
Buckwheat, 13@16e. 

BEESWAX—The receipts of wax continuerather 
moderate, but the high prices asked checked the 
demand, and the tone at the close is a trifie easier, 
with 3ic. about the top, and only reached for 
strictly prime. Western, pure, 29@30c; Southern, 
pure, 30@33c. 

D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY-—Sells very readily in 1 1b. sections at 
22@25c. for best white, and 20@22c. for 1% to 2 lb. 
Boxes containing % pound, 30 c. per pound. 
Extracted is selling very slowly at 12@14c. 

BEESW AX—25@26c. 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 





Honey as Food and Medicine. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used,and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 


<—— 


The Apiary Register. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 

For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) ee 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 
The larger ones can be used for a 

few colonies, give room for an increase 

of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 


«= Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 








Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 


(Postage stamps, of one, two or 
three cent denomination, accepted for 
fractional parts of a dollar; but money 
is preferred. 








= The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoffice every Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
cause beyond our control. 


or 


«= Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1881 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
cure a binder and put themin. They 
are very valuable for reference. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 








Kendall’s Spavin Cure is used from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 
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The Monthly Bee Journal for 1883. 


At the request of many who have 
heretofore taken the Monthly and 
Semi-Monthly BEE JOURNAL, we shall 
next year print a Monthly consisting 
of 32 pages, issuing it about the 
middle of each month, at $1.00 a year, 
in advance; 2 copies for $1.80; 3 
copies for $2.50; 5 copies for $4.00 ; 10 
or more copies at 75 cents each. An 
extra copy to the person getting up a 
elub of 5 or more. 

The Weekly is now permanently es- 
tablished, and will be continued as 
heretofore. 

‘he Weekly and Monthly BEE 
JOURNALS will be distinct papers, each 
having its own sphere of operation 
and different readers. 

We shall aim to make the Monthly 
Bee JOURNAL a welcome and profita- 
ble visitor to the homes of those who 
feel the need of a cheap, first class, 
reliable bee paper in pamphlet form— 
whose time is too much occupied to 
read a weekly, or whose means or re- 
quirements are more limited, and who 
can dispense with the routine matter 
more properly belonging to a weekly. 


@@ When changing a postoffice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 





for bee-keepers, on 
a large bee in gold, 


Ribbon Badges 
which are printed 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 





@ Our new location, No. 925 West 
Madison St., is only a few doors from 
the new branch postoffice. We have 
a telephone and any one in the cit 
wishing to talk to us through it will 
please call for No. 7087—that being 
our telephone number. 





Every lady should send 25 cents to 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, 
and receive their Fashion Quarterl 
for six months. 1,000 illustrations an 
four pages new music each issue. 


Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
r in America, «ud hus a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Provin among farm- 
rs, mechanics, professional and business men, 
Gnd is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 

















‘IMPORTANT TO BEE-KEEPERS! 


WENTY-THREE years’ experience in rearing 
queen bees. The cheapest, easiest and best 
Way to raise queens. Never before published. 
Something new. Send for Circular. 
44w2t HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 





ANGSTROTH AND SIMPLICITY 
CHAFF HIVES, with movable upper 
Story, section boxes, metal-cornered brood frames, 
Wide Langstroth frames and comb foundation. 
= for Price List. . B. MILL 


Wakarusa, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


SECTIONS. 


We make a specialty of our “ Boss” One-Piece 
Sections. Patented June 28th, 1881. Wehavenot 
sold any right to manufacture, therefore we cau- 
tion the public against buying any One-Piece Sec- 
tions not bearing our oem. Send for Price List. 

JAS. FORNCROOK & CO. 

Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., Sept. 1, 1882. 36m5t 


1882. JOSEPH D. ENAS, 1882. 


(Sunny Side Aplary,) 


Pure Italian Queens, 


BEES, COLONIES, NUCLEI, 


Extractors, Comb Foundation, etc. 


Address, Sunny Side Apiary, 
omst Napa P. O., Cal. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


Dealer in all kinds of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 


AND 


HONEY AND BEESWAX, 
923 West Madison Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
sent FREE upon application. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR AND 
SCROLL SAWS, 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
general heavy and light rip- 
ping, Lathes, &c. These ma- 
chines ure especially adapted 
to Hive Making. Itwill pay 
every bee-keeper to send for 
oo 48-page Illustrated Cata- 
ogue. 

W.F.& JOHN BARNES, 
No. 2017 Main street, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co. III., 


Vick’s Llustrated Monthly Magazine. 


Each Number contains 32 pages of reading. many 
fine Wood Cut Illustrations, and one Colored Plate. 
A beautiful Garden Magazine printed on elegant 

aper,-and full of information. In English and 
Garman. Price, $1.25 a 7. Five copies, $5.00. 

WVick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 
centsin xy covers; in elegant cloth covers, $1.00. 

Vick’s Catal e—300 illustrations, onl " 

Address, AMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
DARWINISM siisisneny tite 
evolution of man 
from the animals and his extinction at death over- 
thrown. A personal God and an eterna! existence 
for man proven by science. Infidelity and Mate- 
rialism dethroned. The Wave theory of Sound, 
taught in colleges and high schools for 2,000 years, 
proven to be a stupendous scientific fallacy. Revy- 
olutionary in Science and the most remarkable 
book of this or any other age. Royal Octavo, 528 
double column pages, handsomely bound and con- 
taining very superior likenesses of the great scien- 
tists of the age. Darwin, Huxley, Hemholtz, 
Mayer, Tyndall and Hacekel. $2, by mail, post- 
paid. Local and Travelling Agents Wanted. Cir- 
culars, with table of contents and “opinions of 
the press,” and of Clergymen, Professors in Col- 
| leges, etc., free to all. 
CHELL & CO., 52 Broadway, N. Y, 


Advance in Foundation, 


The manufacturers of Comb Foundation have 
advanced the price 5 cents per pound, owing tothe 
increased cost of Beeswax. 

Until further notice, the price of all the styles 
and kinds of Foundation, except the VanDeusen 
(flat bottom), will be 


Advanced 5 Cents per pound, 
from the advertised price in my Catalogue. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 















































FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE DUNHAM 


FOUNDATION 


MACHINE. 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 
2” Send for New Circular for January, 1882. 


CAUTION. 


Lyaty obtained LETTERS PATENT Number 
246,099 for Dunham Foundation Machine, maki 
comb foundation with base of cells of natura 
shape, and side-walls brought up to form an even 
surface ; also on the foundation made on said ma- 
chine, I hereby give notice to all parties infri: 
my rights, either by manufacturing said machines 
or foundation, as well as to all parties purchas' 
machines as above, other than o my 
that I am prepared to protect my rights, and shal 
prosecute all infringements to the full extent of 
the law. FRANCES A. DUN M 
23m4t DePere, Wis. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For the manufacture of 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Dunham and Koot Foundation a specialty. 
Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 
¢@" Send for my Illustrated Catalogue. 


5mtf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


C. Olm’s Comb Foundation Machine, 


§@” Send for Sample and Circular. 
18mtf Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 











Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample co 

the Monthly Gleanings in BoeOuitern 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in ives, Honey Extractors, Comb 
Ae ge ney Boxes,all books 
and journals, and everything pertaini to 
Culture. —— Patented. Sink ly coat you of 
dress written plainly,to A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


Golden Italians & Original Albinos, 
BEES AND QUEENS. 


Send forCircular. J. M.C. TAYLOR, 
10smtf Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 


Fruit Evaporators, 


To be used on a common cooking stove, capacit: 
3to5 bushels per day. Price, complete, $10; in 
pA parey = sapemner Pe) $6. > few agents 
wa! . For particulars an ces E - 
tors, Queen Bees, etc., address” apa 
JOHN H. MARTIN, 
Hartford, Wash. Co., N. Y. 





Osmly 
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Sweet Clover 


AND OTHER SEEDS. 


Having a large stock of the new crop of Alsike, 
White and Sweet Clover Seeds, I can fill orders at 
3Qc. per pound, #4 per peck, or $15 per bushel. 


Also, all other SEEDS for HONEY PLANTS, 


Send for my Catalogue. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, 111. 


“RED TAPE!” 


Who will be the 
first to copy? 


25,000 IN USE. 


ou bd the Origi- 
rr. tent Bingham 
Bee a you will 
aid the inventor of 





The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 


pl 
plained of—thestand- 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
oe from 65 cts. 
to $2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
etove-wood, or do not 


iu have to buy no Patented, 1878, 


PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Cus eeee. Post rs 
Sinch. 
Bingham 


moker (wide ” alee 
wanted) 2 inch 


ingkam Smoker (wide 
shield), 2 inch. 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch 1 
i? +e Wonder Bingham Smoker, 


65 
Bin 1 & Hetherington Hone 
Knife, . 2 in ch : 1 115 
To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 
Send for free description and testimonials, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 
17wtf Abronia, Mich. 


orm lca 


ings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
ged oop THO ineh pos single cut cut sold for less 


WMAN, 
est Madison Street, Chicago, 1m. 


Mth’ Honey Extractor, | Es 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee ave, Honey Sections, etc., 
apply to c. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
A ee 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
wily 


UNHAM COMB FOUNDATION—40c. 
Ee ag 2 extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
48c. Send for samples. ax worked 10c. 

on lb. F. W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. 13wly 


THIS PAPER wGeo. Plowman & 


Co.’s Newspaper ‘Advertising Bureau (10 Ls oy 
$8). where oer eriising contracts may be made for 
itin NEW YO 


Bees for Sale. 


5&0 Coloniesof Renn tet in Gallup frames, cheap. 


200 Colonies of Bees, in Langstroth frames 
in prime condition. 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 
Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 


yriae shield Conquases 
175 


150 
1 25 
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36wtf 





BEESWAX. 


I wish to buy a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
lam paying ®5e. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
on arrival. Shipments solicted. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
should always be on each package. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing. 
Our Motto is: 
—* Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 
— Queens 
Palesti Queens.. 
estine Qu eens.. 
xtra Queens, for swarming ‘sea- 
SS om ready, if we are timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 es, $8. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 
20% paid oe beignt wax. Money ee en 
Tuscola, Ill. wily. 











HALBERT E. PAIN 
late Com’r ‘of Patents. 


PAINE & LADD, 


Solicitors of Patents and Atty’s in Patent Cases, 
29w13t WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BIND ‘YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 


STORY B. LADD. 





The Emerson Binder 
18 THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Any one can use them. Directions in each Binder. 


For Monthly Bee Journal.............. 50c 
For Weekly Bee Journal 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walis,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


Florida Land--640 Acres 


@@ CHEAP FOR CASH. .23 


DESCRIPTION,—Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county, "Florida, situated about 50 
miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the 
city of Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and 
about 25 miles northeast of the city of Apalachi- 
cola, a seaport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 
2 sections (5 and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the 
soil is a rich, sandy loam, covered with timber. 


It was Gaawre on Dec. 31st, 1875, byCol. Alexan- 
der McDonal A owned 6 sections, as 
the above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on 
5th, 1877, by him conve — to the undersigned So 
$3,000. The title A and it isunincumbered, 
as shown by an abstract ‘oy rom the Kecords of the 
county, duly attested by the County Clerk; the 
taxes are all paid and the receipts are in my pos- 
session. 

I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or 
trade for asmall farm, or other desirable property 
An offer for it is respectfully solicited. Add 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








A NEW BEE BOOK! 


Bees & Honey 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly devel- 
oping pursuit, and pe resents the api t with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and ut the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,”’ “ Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “*‘ Marketing Honey,” 
ete. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Appreciative Notices. 


Carefully prepared for beginners.—Farmers 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. 


A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 


We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Carefully prepared, and of vast papestanss te 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information,in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, Lil. 

A valuable work for all who are interested in the 
care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 

The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the sub - of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, 


The pone dome are fine. It is gotten u 
very best oe and is cheap at the price.— 
Cleveland, 


It comprises all that is necessary for successful 
bee-culture, save ex Utica Ne and good judgment. 
—-Daily Republican, Ze 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y. 


Full of practical instruction, that no one whe 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


Gives minute details for the ). pees and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 8 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
ies the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 

e 


Embraces every subject of interest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 

Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not ay interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, 


It is a valuable and practical eet and contains 
a complete resume of the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 
upow, - their care and management.—Chicago 

era 


in the 
‘armer, 


» eee all the newesi <d‘scoveries in the art, 
Bese, the production of delicious and health- 
g honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 

R Tor “the Tmarket in the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements ip 
his line. We advise all interested to fet ® eta copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernard 

It yey poe an cubjowt that will nan the 
beginner. bes all the newest discoveries 
in the art - Sesion the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
ease it for the market in the most attractive 

‘orm. It isembellished with beautiful engravin 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, 4. fOr the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 
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BEESWAX 


WANTED. 


State Quantity, Price and Quality. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 


THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, and springs that donotrust an: break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all im Se made to date, 
anda 3x7 inch stove, ——4 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Addr 


BINGHAM & ‘HETHERINGTON 
13wt Abronia, Mich. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED, 


This year’s crop, all of the white variety, 28c. per 
pound ; $3.75 per peck ; $13.00 per bushel. 


("I can fill no more orders for Queens this fall, 
having sold all I had tospare, — many orders 
unfilled, and with orders still coming in. The ad- 
vertisement in the Weekly Bee Journal) did it. 


I. R. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, I 
now quote prices thus : Dun » 10 = 50 lbs., 42c., 
over 50 Ibs., 41c., less than 10 lbs., 44c.; Vander- 
vort, 10 sq. feet to the Ib., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57c., 10 to 50 
Ibs.,54c. No discounts. Circular free. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., IM. 


AT LULING, TEXAS. 


I breed PURR ITALIAN cams AND QUEENS 
for sale; manufacture Hives of any style and 
Comb Foundation. Dealer in Novice Honey Ex- 
tractors, Bingham Smokers, and everything used 
by modern bee-keepers. Write for prices. 


wax wanted. 
l4w39t J. 8. TADLOCK. 


NOTICE. 


AsI do not sell honey on commission, and bu 
only such kinds asI need in my line of trade, 
cannot accept any shipments without previous 
correspondence. 

lcan sell Beeswax of any quality, and will pay 
the regular market price for it, in ~ uantity, or 
exchange for it comb foundation, without previ- 
ous correspondence. 


ALFRED H. NEWMA 
4Owtf 923 West Madison Street, Cnicage, Ii. 


MARKETING HONEY 


@ Send 15 CENTS for Dadant’s 
pamphlet on ‘“‘ Harvesting, Handling, 
and Marketing Extracte ” Honey. oe 
You will get many times the value of 

our 15 CENTS in the hints and ideas 

at it wili give you. Address, 


CHARLES DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock County, Ill. 


GERMAN CARP, 


For stocking ponds, Goldfish, Silver Pearl, Fringe 
Tails, Golden Orfes, etc. For particulars, address 


MUTH & "ECKARDT, 
ST7w8t Mt. Healthy, Hamilton Co., O. 
XTRACTE AND COMB HONEY 


D 
WANTED -for which I will pay the highest 
Market price. Corres ndence solicited. 


4lw4tp 
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w. ATKINS 
172 22nd Street. CHICAGSO, ILL. 





New Kegs The Bee-Keeper s Guides 


FOR HONEY. 


In order to satisfy the demand for small packa- 
ges for Extracted 
cured kegs intended for syrup, fish, lard, etc., and 
in view of this growing trade, I now feel justified 
in having made to order aSpecial Ke 


Designed Expressly for Honey, 


These I am obliged to buy in large quantities in 
order to supply them at popaler prices, - pro- 
cure a package not u for dny other purpose. 
They are made of Norway Pine, and have from 7 
to 9 chine hoops on each end. 

I have tested a sample keg by filling it DRY with 
ee ed honey, and without the heads being 
pa . 


It neither leaks nor flavors the Honey. 


It is not moouesnry to paint the heads, but when 
painted I will guarantee them not to leak, and if 
well scalded, the pine will not flavor the 
honey. 

Capacity, 175 pounds 
The first car load of these kegs will arrive about 


Sept. 10th, and all orders will receive my prompt 
attention. 


The 5 and 10 gallon kegs will be sold, as hereto- 
fore, at 40c. and 55c. each, respectively. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, 


W4e-t A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, — Fagen 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of sq 

round timber, staves and head 


wood 
ard book rqnanoet 
Un and ML. ~y aay avo bookselle: 
for it. Sent! for 35 cents post-pa: 


G2” Forsale at the BEE amen, Office. 43 


GE ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse::: 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE _Siving an index of diseases. 
and thes: $ and tment of each, a 

ble gi all the > principal drugs used for Bs 
A with the ordinary dose, effects and Ey + 
when a poison ; atable with an engravi f the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


I can sell the above unohers at 
at ah alg Ss RICES, by 
il or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. All latest im epee, 
including the CONQU 


Send for my 32-page = acta 
Catal age of Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every descriptio 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published month- 

and contains the best practical information for 

ike time being, showing what to do, and when and 
how to do it. it is edited and published i 


Cc. N. ABBOTT, Bee-Mas 
8chool of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall, Tanken. 


"We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL and the British Bee Journal, both for $3.50 per 
annum, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS EXCLUSIVELY |<: 


VERY FINE EXHIBITION BIRDS, and 
Trios Mated for Breeding; 


Alse, SINGLE BIRDS. 
Prices reasonable. Correspondence amecrfully 


ered. .- HH. B » 4 
38s 181 Lake 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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oney. I have heretofore pro- | 





MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—:0:— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

pommel. ened 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 

All that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 

I think Cook’s Manual is 7g best of our Ameri- 
can works.—LEW15 T. COLB 


It appears to have cut non ground from under 
future book-makers.— British rnal. 
Prof. Cook’s valuable Manual has been m 
stant guide in my operations and successfu man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 
I bene derived more owl from 
f. Cook’s New Manual of tne “Apiary than than from 
— other book.—E. H. WY 
a: book is just what » mowed interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret having pu urcnased.— Mich. Far. 
To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual is a necessity. ia ad Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.— ticello, Lil. 
=i ay th mater mers particul ret 
ily up e jar. 
richest mone sehen —A. sete WENZEL. 
itt: the cl di 
ear. .- 
ned in Cook’s Man- 
wal Wale VAN ANTWERP, M. D 
It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with { ee implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— y. Lave Stock Record. 
It is a credit to the aan as well the publisher. 
I have pover et met _—e work, either French 
or f 1 like much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOIs, ed tor of the Buletin D' a Apiculteur, France. 
It not only gives the a history of these in- 


dustrious but al 

and clearly expressed earies os of a ons for their 

management; also a botanical of honey 

producing plants, and an extended accou i yt ot the 
We have parent with grea ¥y--2 thts o code 

mecum of © bee-heopes it It is ith the 

best information on everything be! --K,-. 

culture. Toul taking an interest in this sub. 

we say, Obtain this valuable work, sead it carefully 
d practice Agriculturist, Quebec. 








as advised.—. 
pronounced by the press and lead 
bee-men to be the most pb and cat 
Europe or America ; a 
m it that 


essen’ amateur in bee-culture. 
oly printed, neat bound, and isa credit 
to the West.— Western 
This work is cameenioter the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-k whieh 
has ever been pul 





te and 
occu —A 
PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
$1.00 . by mail prepaid. Published by , 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
West Madisan Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 
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_ EXCELSIOR 


HONEY EXTRACTORS, 


In answer to frequent inquiries | 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4) 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2frame, The4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 

to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for any size of frame. 
Excepting wi the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches.. 
For2 Langstroth “ ——_ << 2 
For 3 - bag 10x18 
Yor 4 bad “a 10x18 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 
For 3 pad “ 1236x20 
For 4 ity “ 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, lll. 


GOLDEN 


13x20 





ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen 
2-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen 
Full ping — 6 with Tested 
or 


Queen, be 
Same, after July 1 Y 
Tested Queen, before July 1, 3.00 

- - after July 1.. 2.50 
per half doz., 
after July 1....... eccececcee 13.50 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


Burlington, Iowa. 


e July 1 12. 
10.00 


lw 


EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
ages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner. 
plowing tabies and more miscellaneous matter and 
tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
for it. Sent post-paid for’40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. 


@” For sale at the BEE JoURNAL Office. gg 


HONEY 


For the pust few years I have made this excel- 
tent food my leading arvicle. Having the best es- 
tablished reputation in this city as a dealer in 
PURE HONEY direct from the Apiaries, enables 
me to obtain the highest market prices. Yourcon- 
signments and correspondence respectfully solic- 


ited. ? 
BR. A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, 
Successor to Conner, Burnett & Co., 
28wi3t 161 So. Water Street, Chicago, III. 


LOOK HERE! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, good 
Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, Section Boxes, and everything a 
live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens. Givg@ me a call, friends, 

and I will try and please you. (Box 819 ) 

E. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 
Belleville, St. Clair County, Ill. 
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Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 








lwiy D.8S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ill. 


$850 Square Grand Piano for only $245, 
PIANO STYLE 32 weeeiccentis tenon, 


3 strings, 7 1-3 Octaves, full patent cantante 

agraffes, our new patent overstrung scale, beauti- 

ful carved legs and lyre, heavy serpentine and 
large fancy moulding, full iron frame, French 

Grand Action, Grand Hammers, in fact, every im- 

—— can in wy 4 way tend tothe per- 
ection of the instrument, has been added. 

Our price for this instrument, boxed 
and delivered on board cars at New York, 
with fine Piane Cover, Stool 
and Book, only e 
Red@uced from our late wholesale factory price. 
$295, for 60 days only, to have this beautiful 
Piano introduced. This is now, by far,the great- 
est bargain ever offered the musical public. Un- 

recedented ! Tremendous demand for 

his style! Order at once. 

This Piano will be sent on 15 days’ test trial. 
Please send reference if zou do not send money 
with order. Cash sent with order will be refunded 
and freight charges pas by us both ways if Piano is 
not just as represented. Several other special bar- 
gains: Pianos, $160 up. Over 15,000 in use, 
und not one dissatisfied purchaser. Handsome 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free, giving the high- 
est testimonials ever awarded any manufacturer. 
Bred, Piano Saltz rarrentes for 5 years. 

SHEET MUSIC % price. Catalogue of 3,000 
ieces sent for 3c. ame. 

ENDELSSOHN PIANO CO,, 

‘ Box 2958, New York. 


EARS For THE MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 


This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 
small White Shark, caughtinthe Yellow Sea, 
known as Carcharo Rondelet Every Chinese 
fisherman knows it. Its virtues as a restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures were so numerous and 
many soseemingly miraculous, thatthe rem- 
edy was officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 
pre. Its use became so universal that for over 

00 years no Deafness has existed among 
the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 
any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY! 


It has performed a miracle in my case, 

I have no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benefited. 

My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottle will cure me. 





choice 


2ismily 





“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION. Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1, 
and you will receive by return a remedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else, and whose 
curative effects will bepermanent. You will never 
regret doing so.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 
VIEW, 

& To avoid loss in the mails, please send money 
by REGISTERED LETTER. 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & Co.) 
Sele Agente forAmerica. 7 Dey St., New York. 
2 y 





Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual) 
of the Ree gS Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and uy “up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical), 
The book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bece-HKeeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
authoris master of the subject.—_#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Pro le 
Newman.—Third Edition. y up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a ng A ** Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fuirs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 75c.; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Bienen Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman,in 
the GERMAN language. Price, in paper covers, 
40 cents, or $3 per dozen, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and yy E the nature, 

uality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 

arket ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and vn | as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5Oc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 10c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price 10c. 

The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pampbhiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful! hints.—Price 15c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26 engravings. Price, 10c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1O0c. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees.— 
| to Beginners, by Thomas G. Newman. Price 
cents. 


Bees in Winter, with instructions about 
Chaff-Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, by Thomas 
G. Newman. Price 5c. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravin 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 2c. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 
its cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 24c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanie, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, , 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Know edge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, oF 
Farmer. ce, postage paid, $2.50. 





